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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


QUINTILIAN, PLUTARCH, AND THE EARLY HUMANISTS. 


AmonG the Moral Treatises of Plutarch 
there is included a work on education of dis- 
puted authenticity, called repi raidwv dywyis, 
‘containing few, if any, original remarks ; 
and, being without any pretensions to literary 
beauty, it is now but little studied. Never- 
theless in the history of culture it has played 
a part, the importance of which is as great 
as it is unrecognised.!_ From this source the 
Italian Humanists drew much of their inspir- 
ation: its influence helped in no slight 
degree to form those ideals, which, when 
carried to England, became part and parcel 
of our school life. It will surely be useful to 
trace the relation of this book to the social 
environment of which it is the expression, 
and to see why it was that the Humanists 
turned to it instinctively as the embodiment 
of their best aspirations. 

A short analysis will be necessary. The 
importance of honourable birth, and of a 
natural and healthy procreation (1 A—2 A). 

There are three components in the forma- 
tion of moral character, @vots, Adyos and os. 


1 *The importance of this translation (Guarino’s 
translation of wep) maldwy aywyis, 1411 A.D.) in the 
development of the humanist ideal of education can 
hardly be over-estimated.... The new sense of the 
dignity of the educated man, of the status of the 
teacher, of the breadth of the educational aim, which 
mark Vittorino, Aeneas Sylvius, and M. Vegius, were 
found there for the first time.’-—WoopwarD, 
Vittorino da Feltre, p. 25. 
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The two latter are more clearly defined as 
and Any deficiency in 
these constituents results in a ‘lame’ virtue. 
But nevertheless pa6yors and pedéry can, to a 
great extent, supply a remedy for the short- 
comings of ¢vows. Several analogies are 
given (3 C). 

The next section deals with pod, 
‘rearing.’ The mother, unless hindered by 
physical weakness, should nurse her children 
herself. This course tends to increase 
affection. Nurses rpodot), if employed, 
should be of good character and trained in 
Greek habits and customs. The young 
slaves, who will be the boy’s companions, and 
minister to his wants, must be of good Greek 
character and speakers of good Greek. 
The tutor (radaywyds) is not to be, as is 
usually the case, a worthless slave, but one 
cmovdaios dvow (4B). 

Teachers must be upright and experienced, 
for ‘proper education is the source and root 
of nobleness.’ Some fathers are so foolish 
as to choose a teacher under the influence of 
flattery, or a desire to confer a favour. 
Socrates was right in thinking that more pains 
should be spent upon the education of a son 
than upon amassing a fortune for him. 
Cheap education is a delusion and a snare. 
Neglect of mental and moral education results 
in immoral living (5 c). 

Good training and right education are the 
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best of goods—better than good-birth, wealth, 
reputation, beauty, health and strength—and 
contribute largely to virtue and happiness. 
The training of the mind (vods) and of 
speech (Adyos), the expression of mind, gives 
man a possession which no earthly mischance 
can take away. Witness the answer of 
Socrates to Gorgias (6 4). 

The necessity of sincere and considered 
speech. Flattery and off-hand talk (oi 
Adywv) must be carefully 
avoided. The need of oxéys illustrated by 
stories of Pericles and Demosthenes. 
Speaking on the spur of the moment is 
the privilege of men of experience. But 
some attempt should be made to secure a 
good style, just as the body should be not 
only healthy but in good condition (evexrixdr). 
(7c). 

A liberal education includes all the usual 
subjects of the curriculum, but the position 
of honour belongs to philosophy, to which all 
the rest are subordinate. Philosophy teaches 
what is right and what is wrong, guides her 
votary in all the relations of life, and, the 
most important benefit of all, inculcates 
moderation and self-control in prosperity and 
misfortune. 
not be divorced from the practical life. 


But the philosophic life must 
The 
two should be combined, as they were by 


Pericles and other ancient worthies. The use 
of books is the great source of learning 
(8 B). 

The body needs care, both for the sake of 
physical beauty, and also to secure health and 
strength. But exercise must not interfere 
with intellectual culture. Warlike exercises 
and hunting are useful, and preferable to 
‘athletics ’ (8 £). 

The course outlined above presupposes 
wealth, but even the poor should copy it as 
far as they can (8 F). Exhortation is better 


than corporal punishment, but praise should 
not be excessive (9g A). Fathers must not 
force their sons’ education. Relaxation is 
essential. Fathers should supervise the work 
of the teacher (9 p). Importance of memory, 
‘the treasury of learning’ (9g F). Sons must 
be clean-mouthed, affable, sportsman-like in 
accepting defeat, capable of controlling their 
passions and their tongue. Historical 
examples. Truth is noble, falsehood slavish 
(11c). Are lovers to be allowed? Doubt 
expressed, with a leaning towards Platonic 
love (124). The training of young men 
is as important as that of boys, because 
the passions become imperious at that 
age. Hope of honour and fear of punish- 
ment are the ABC of virtue (12D). The 
dangers of bad company. Cryptic utter- 
ances of Pythagoras illustrating this and 
other common-place morality. The company 
of flatterers is especially to be avoided (13 F). 
Fathers should learn to temper severity with 
mercy, remembering that they too were once 
young. It is sometimes the best plan to 
pretend not to see faults (13 F). The incon- 
tinent should be made to marry, but the 
bride ought to be of the same station as her 
husband (144). Fathers should so live as 
to be an example to their sons. The Illyrian 
woman Eurydice was a good instance of the 
power of the parent for good, even in the face 
of natural disadvantages (14). 

Before discussing the ethical and educa- 
tional standpoint of this treatise, it will be 
well to state the chief authorities from whom 
the writer derived inspiration. 

Euripides, Diogenes, Pythagoras, Socrates, 
Plato, Phocylides, Aristippus, Stilpo, Demo- 
sthenes, Bion, Archytas, Hesiod, Aristophanes, 
Sotades are all mentioned by name. 

There are also the following unacknow- 
edged references or reminiscences. 


GREEK AUTHORS. 


The constituents of virtue. 2A-E. 
2F-3A. 
8a. 
7A. 
8p. Just before this passage stress is laid upon 
warlike exercises and hunting, as opposed to gym- 
nastic. This is Xenophontic. 

gD. 

14B. 

Sa. 


In many places reminiscent of Aristotle Z¢hics B. 
Aristotle Ethics B init. 

Aristotle Ethics A. 1095b. 

Xenophon Mem. A. vi. 13. 

Xenophon Cyrof. B. iii. 2. 


Xenophon Oecon. xii. 20. 
Plato Laws 729 Cc. 
Thucydides ii. 40. 
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LATIN AUTHORS. 


The connection between the treatise zepi 
dywyns and Quintilian’s /nstitutio 
Oratoria is much closer than can be proved 
by mere quotation. Both writers in discuss- 
ing the environment of the young child lay 
stress upon the influence of parents (the 
mother being particularly mentioned), nurses, 
slaves, and ‘tutors.’! Both insist upon the 
necessity of skilful, high-principled teachers.” 

Quintilian’s work is, of course, chiefly 
occupied with the best means of acquiring 
eloquence. The other treatise does not aim 
at producing orators, and yet the cultivation 
of artistic speech is strongly recommended. 
-But the Greek writer does not always agree 
with his predecessor. He condemns at 
some length the practice of making boys 
declaim to a large audience, and is especially 
adverse to extempore speaking.? This is 


evidently in direct opposition to Quintilian’s 
view, for the Roman teacher insists upon 
the importance of being able to speak ata 


moment’s notice. It is just possible that 
the condemnation of public speaking for 
boys is a reminiscence of Quintilian II. i., 
where the schoolmaster is bidden to confine 
himself to his own province grammatice, and 
to leave rhetorice to the rhetor, but the 
probability is that the Greek writer disap- 
proved of rhetoric as an instrument of a 
liberal education. 

The above comparison has been made, 
not so much with a view to tracing the 
doctrines and sentiments of the zepi zaidwv 
dywyjs to their historical source, as to show 
that the writer was an eclectic of thoroughly 
catholic taste, and therefore a fit guide for 
the Humanists, whose aim it was to repro- 
duce the more permanent ideals of ancient 
thought. The writer was a Greek, but a 

1 maldwv aywyiis 3 C-4B 3; Quint. I. i, 1-9. 

ay. 4C-§C; Quint. II. ii, iii. 

3 Gy. 6A-7 A. 

+ Quint. X. vii. 


Lucretius i. 312. 

Lucretius i. 936. 

Quintilian IT. ii. 5. 

Quintilian I1. iii. 12. 

Quintilian II. iii. 

Quintilian I. iii. 14 ; Quintilian II. ii. 6. 
Quintilian XI, ii. 1. 

Quintilian II. i. 1-4. 


Greek under strong Roman _ influences. 
Although he displays everywhere character- 
istically Greek views of life, would have 
nurses zp@rov ev “EAAnvidas and 
household slaves to speak ‘EAAnvixd® and be 
untainted by barbarian customs,® although 
he believes it wise to live in one city,’ and 
would cultivate the body for the sake of 
physical beauty,® he is quite ® free from Greek 
prejudices, and from those tastes and modes 
of feeling which were transient because 
only possible in transient stages of civil- 
isation. 

The treatise is evidently the product of 
an age when Greek institutions had passed 
away, yet previous to the time when the 
morality fostered by those institutions ceased 
to be attractive to the human heart. A 
combination of the philosophic life and a 
political career is declared to be necessary 
for the perfect man,!° but man’s duty to the 
state is never definitely mentioned,!! not to 
speak of the exaggerated view of it which 
obtained in the city-state of Plato and 
Aristotle. This attitude is Stoic, although 
it would be rash to say that Stoic influence 
was its source rather than the natural 
development of the human mind, whereby 
the city-state came to be regarded as an 
imperfect political institution. Stoic influ- 
ence is perhaps more pronounced in the 
generous impulse which would extend the 
field of higher education so as to include all, 
if only the means were not lacking.’ It is 
even more typical of the liberal thought of 
the age that the writer betrays anxiety lest 
his system should be condemned because it 
excludes those who are without a fair amount 


4A. 8 7A. 

® If we except his vacillation on the question of 
madepacria, Il D-F, 10 8a, 

4) The nearest approach to such a mention is in 8 A, 
where the philosophic life divorced from the practical 
is said to be useless (4vwpeAqs). 2 
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of money and leisure.!’ The peculiar stress 
laid upon self-control in speech and in anger 
is another good instance of Stoicism freed 
from Stoic exaggeration and paradox.? I can 
discover nothing in the treatise which 1s in 
sentiment Epicurean or peculiarly Christian. 

As city-life in Greece diminished in im- 
portance and attractiveness, home-life became 
more absorbing. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that in the treatise we are discussing 
family influence is very prominent, and the 
father takes his due share in the education, 
especially the moral education, of his children. 
The care of the father is to begin before the 
birth of his son, when he chooses his wife.* 
He must bestow great care upon the selection 
of teachers, and even when the best possible 
means have been taken to secure efficient 
instruction, he must test personally the 
progress of his children. ‘Some fathers are 
worthy of censure, who entrust their children 
to tutors and teachers, without themselves 
seeing or hearing their instruction. Wherein 
they do greatly err. For they ought to 


examine their children every few days, 
instead of entrusting their hopes to the dis- 
position of a hireling.’® 


In the latter part of 
the treatise the writer dwells on the necessity 
of a father’s showing tact and common-sense, 
even to the extent of pretended ignorance, in 
dealing with a young man’s errors.° And in 
the final section, where the power of parental 
example is emphasised, an instance is quoted 
which could have appealed to none who had 
not thrown aside Greek convention and 
prejudice. An Illyrian woman is praised for 
educating herself late in life in order to 
instruct her own children.’ 

The last reference, remarkable for a Greek, 
would have been quite natural to a Roman; 
for Cornelia and the Gracchi had become a 
commonplace of the moralist. Early Roman 
education previous to about 250 B.C. was 
chiefly a strict up-bringing in a _ pure 
home atmosphere. The mental training, 
which was intensely practical, was based 


1 8p. 10B. See also 6 B-D, and 7 E. 

3 1B. * ac. 

5 gp. The use of éAmidas referring to children is 
perhaps a reminiscence of Quintilian, who uses sfes 
in the same sense, Orat. I. i. 1-4. 


13D, E. 7 14B, C. 


upon, and sprang naturally out of, the home- 
training. This education, during the first 
years of childhood, was to a great extent 
under the supervision of the mother ; after- 
wards the father took the more prominent 
part, when the boy became old enough to 
learn the duties of citizenship. Contact with 
Greece introduced new ideals and widened 
the educational curriculum, so that schools 
grew up in which the required instruction 
could be given. In this way the parental 
control of education was diminished, and in 
many cases the whole up-bringing of a child 
would be delegated to menials ; but never- 
theless the old system remained as an ideal 
to which the instincts of the nobler Romans 
continued to return in theory at least, if not 
in practice. Pliny,’ and especially Tacitus,’ 
regret the passing away of the old state of 
things, and we cannot but suppose that their 
views were shared by many of their country- 
men. Possibly with the Romans, as with 
the Greeks, the loss of political liberty was 
accompanied by an increased yearning for 
home-life as a means of satisfying the natural 
desire for authority and influence. It may 
even be that the great outcry of the satirists 
of the first century A.D. against marital im- 
morality was in part due to this feeling, and 
that the strictures of Juvenal and Tacitus 
had their origin not only in greater wicked- 
ness but in an awakened conscience. Be 
this as it may, it seems certain that the value 
attached to parental influence and example 
in the raidwv was the outcome of 
moral forces which were appealing both to 
the Greeks and to the Romans during the 
first two centuries B.C. 

The Romans valued physical education 
solely for utilitarian purposes, and regarded 
cultivation of the body for aesthetic reasons 
as effeminate, if not positively immoral. 
They held that exercise should consist in 
training for war.!° The treatise we are 
considering, although it is Greek enough to 
give evextixov and evdpvOuia as one object 
of physical training, nevertheless lays most 


8 Ep. VIII. 14. 4 foll. 

Dial. de Orat. XXXIII. 4 foll. and zézd. 
XXXIV. 

1@ See Horace Satires II. 2. 11, where militia is 
used in the sense of ‘hard exercise.’ 
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stress on warlike exercises, such as throwing 
the javelin. 

The treatise is also Roman in its frequent 
appeals to utilitarian motives. Greek edu- 
cation, at Athens at any rate, aimed chiefly 
at a refined employment of leisure; Roman 
education was intended to fit a boy for the 
business of life. The zaidwv dywyfs 
presents a curious combination of the two 
views. The more liberal view of the Greek 
is not forgotten: ‘philosophy’ holds the 
chief place in education.? But there is often 
apparent an anxiety lest the principles recom- 
mended should be rejected as unpractical. 
Parents repent that they have neglected their 
sons’ education, when the latter, through that 
neglect, fall into expensive (zoAvreXeis) vices.* 
Even philosophy is used in the narrow sense 
of the word which the Epicureans and Stoics 
brought into common use ; for the catalogue 
of its functions * shows that the writer limited 
it to ethics. The most telling instance 
of all occurs in the discussion on memory, 
which is recommended because of its utility 
in practical life.® 

The author does not display any wide 
familiarity with Roman literature. With one 
important exception, the only reminiscences 
I can discover are a couple of similes which 
may, perhaps, have been suggested by the 
language of Lucretius. This is distinctly 
curious, as the writer nowhere betrays any 
Epicurean tendency. But parallels to the 
doctrines, and even the language, of Quintil- 
ian are both frequent and close, although 
the rhetorician is never mentioned by name. 
Quintilian’s work, in spite of its limited aim, 
is marked by a breadth of treatment, a liber- 
alism of thought, and a comprehensiveness of 
view, which are as rare in a technical treatise 
as they are valuable. He strikes the right 
note in the preface to the first book, and 
keeps to it throughout. ‘The perfect orator,’ 
he declares, ‘must of necessity be a good 
man: accordingly I demand from him not 
only consummate power of speech, but every 


repli aywyiis 8D. 

2 pirocopiay mperBever 7 C. 

3 SB. 47D. 5 oF. 

5 The first of these similes (they are both mentioned 
above) is not applied to illustrate the same point as 
Lucretius had in his mind. 


mental virtue.’* His object is not the 
training of a single faculty or the cultivation 
of an accomplishment, but the development 
of all the powers of man and their concen- 
tration upon the object to be attained.§ 
That this object was eloquence is a mere 
accident, due to the circumstances of the 
time in which Quintilian lived. But though 
the particular aim may change from age to 
age, the principle is of universal application 
and holds good of every educational system 
worthy of the name. It was doubtless the 
universal character of Quintilian’s principle 
which appealed most strongly to his Greek 
successor. The chief resemblances between 
the two works I have given in the table of 
comparison drawn up at the beginning of my 
discussion. The only further point to be 
noticed is that the Greek treatise is very 
meagre in the details of intellectual education, 
most attention being directed to moral train- 
ing. The two works in a way supplement 
each other. It may possibly be inferred from 
this that our author did not feel inclined to 
go over the same ground as Quintilian, not 
only because his object was less limited in 
scope than that of the Roman, but also 
because Quintilian’s methods of instruction 
in literary pursuits were generally known, and 
recognised as excellent. 

I must now say a few words about the 
standpoint of the treatise, and the type of 
man it would strive to produce. Xenophon, 
who is the Greek writer most quoted, and 
the one who is most similar in character to 
our author, was Hellenic, rather than Athenian 
or Spartan, so we shall expect to find 
in our treatise those Greek ideals, and 
those only, which belong to the permanent 
contribution of the Greeks to human 
thought. 

(1) The education mapped out is liberal. 
It does not aim at producing a professional, 
but a man. 

(2) It is comprehensive in scope. The 
period of education extends from birth, or 
even before, to manhood. All sides of 
human activity, physical, moral, and intellec- 


7 Inst. Or. 1. pro. 9. 

8 This is characteristic of the Greek writer also. 
His ideal is general training with special attention td 
iAogogia, i.e. ethics, 7 C-F. 
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tual, are duly considered ; no one-sidedness 
and no cramping are permitted. 

(3) The greatest confidence is shown in 
the power of education to correct the 
deficiencies of nature. Corporal punishment 
is considered unnecessary and unwise. 

(4) Asacorollary from this, the importance 
of securing the best possible teachers, and the 
highness of their calling, is fully emphasised. 

(5) Although it is assumed that due 
regard will be paid to the gods,! no mention 
is made of religion as a sanction of morality. 
The ethical standpoint throughout is low: 
the motives appealed to are ‘the hope of 
honour and the fear of punishment.’? This 
does not prevent the writer from demanding 
a high standard of conduct, only he is aware 
that the educator can only appeal to motives 
which are understood by immature minds. 

(6) The duties of citizenship, although 
recognised, are not made prominent. The 
institution of the greatest educational value 
is not the state but the home. By the co- 
operation of parents and teachers there can 
be produced a man with all his human 
instincts developed and refined, strong and 
handsome in body, dignified and graceful in 


manner and speech, aware of his duties in 
all relations of life, and with the self-mastery 
necessary to perform them, a lover of truth 
as a noble and holy thing, a ‘sportsman’ 
who can take even defeat in a proper spirit, 
knowing that it is not well to be successful in 
everything.* 


QUINTILIAN. 


The part of the Zwstitutio Oratoria with 
which I am chiefly concerned is the first 
book and parts of the second. This portion 
deals with the education of the boy at home, 
under the literature-master (grammaticus), 
and his early instruction under the rhe/or. 

In the importance he attaches to the 
parents’ influence, in his appreciation of the 
influence exercised by nurses, attendants, and 
tutors, in the stress laid upon the paramount 

17k. 2 

3 ob yap Td udvoy Kal 7d HrracOa éni- 
Kaddv év ols Td vinav BAaBepoy, 10A, This 
remarkable sentence is worth a passing notice. I 
know of no other passage in Greek or Roman litera- 
ture which approaches so near to the modern idea of 
a ‘sportsman.’ 


value of a high-principled and experienced 
teacher, in his condemnation of corpora} 
punishment, Quintilian is closely followed by 
the author of the zaidwv dywyns. But 
there are two questions of general educational 
interest, which are omitted in the latter work, 
but discussed at some length in the former. 
Education at a school, says Quintilian, is 
preferable to education at home. He rightly 
lays stress upon emulation as a factor in a 
boy’s progress, and defends the school from 
the stock charge of corrupting character by 
the assertion that it is the evil home-atmo- 
sphere which is the real danger, that boys do 
not learn bad habits at school but bring them 
there.! This latter remark is interesting ; 
because it shows, not only the low state of — 
prevalent morality, but also the value which 
was still attached by many Romans to home- 
training. The other novelty in Quintilian is 

the importance he attaches to a study of the 

child. The teacher must always be on the 

look out for signs of ability, and the teaching 

must be adapted to the peculiar character of 

each individual pupil. He adds a point 

which shows clearly what a sagacious master 

he must have been. Character, he says, is 

often unconsciously discovered in games.° 

But to turn to literary education. The 
two principles which underlie the system of 
Quintilian are definitely laid down ear'y in 
the book, and they are consistently kept in 
view throughout. ‘The first is the value of 
character. A perfect orator must be a good 
man.° The second is the value of a developed 
and trained intelligence. As it is an instinct 
for birds to fly, horses to run, beasts to 
ravin, so mental quickness and cleverness are ‘ 
peculiarly human characteristics.’ He shows 
great faith in the natural capacity of man, 
and is convinced that good education will 
show satisfactory results even with un- 
promising material.’ 

After some interesting remarks on the 
method of teaching children the alphabet, 
syllables, words, and writing, Quintilian gives 
a short account of literary study (grammatice) 
as a preparation for the study of rhetoric 
(rhetorice). He begins with a remark which 


51. iii, 11. 


41. iii, 1-7. 
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will prove of great importance when we con- 
sider Quintilian’s contribution to educational 
science. ‘It makes no difference,’ he says, 
‘whether I speak of Greek or Latin, although 
my opinion is that Greek should come first.’? 
By beginning Greek first he plainly refers to 
systematic study, and the reasons assigned 
for the preference are (a) that Latin will be, 
to a certain extent, ‘ picked up,’ and (4) that 
Greek literature, being the source of Latin 
literature, must be studied first.2 But the 
point upon which stress should be laid is 
that Quintilian makes no difference between 
learning the mother-tongue and learning a 
foreign language. In other words, in mas- 
tering a foreign language appeal must be 
made to the ear as well as to the eye, and the 
pupil must be trained to speak as well as to 
write. 

Grammatice is divided into two parts :— 

(a) the art of speaking and writing (vecte 
loquendt scientia, scribendi ratio) 

(4) interpretation of the poets,’ to be pre- 
ceded by textual criticism and accom- 
panied by literary criticism (poefarum 
enarratio, emendata lectio, iudicium). 

The first division is also called ‘ method’ 


(methodice), and the second ‘history’ (Azs- 


torice.)* Roughly speaking, (a) is concerned 
with the formal side of literature, including 
what is now called ‘grammar,’ (4) with 
subject matter. Of course no arbitrary line 
must be drawn between ‘ form ’ and ‘content,’ 
as the two necessarily overlap. 

In his treatment of grammar, Quintilian 
has much to say upon rare forms and curious 
etymologies. These strike the modern reader 
as savouring of pedantry, though in all 
probability Quintilian allowed them a large 
part of his discussion, not because they were 
correspondingly important, but because they 
were neglected more than they should have 
been. But after treating of the parts of 
speech he mentions a point which at once 
arrests the attention. It is seen from this 
passage that the Roman boy could not learn 
either his own language or Greek by mere imi- 
tation. He had to ‘grind the gerund-stone.’® 


% And apparently of other writers also. 
I. iv. 43 also I. viii. 18. 


See 


The passage is as follows. ‘ Boys must learn 
especially how to decline and conjugate : 
otherwise they will not understand the subse- 
quent instruction. This warning would have 
been unnecessary, were it not that many, in 
their over-hasty eagerness, begin with what 
should be learnt afterwards, and while they 
prefer to display their pupils engaged on 
more showy matters they are really hindered 
by this short-cut to knowledge.’ 

From the eighth chapter of the first book 
it is clear that in the earlier stages of language- 
teaching the use of oral speech (/ectiv) was 
considered of great importance. The pupil 
learnt by imitation, for the master read be- 
forehand (fraelegere) the passage under 
discussion, with, apparently, some comment. 
The care bestowed upon good reading is 
worthy of all praise, and shows up a lament- 
able failing in our own secondary education. 
The boy is to be taught when to breathe, 
how to modulate his voice, and to pay atten- 
tion to appropriate gesture. Careful pronun- 
ciation, especially of difficult collocations of 
sounds and of final syllables, is to be taught 
by a professional actor® (comoedus). A 
graceful carriage, and artistic play of the 
features, are also considered to be essential. 
Quintilian approves of the plan of sending 
pupils to gymnastic instructors (pa/aestric), 
in order that they may learn how to hold 
their hands, place their feet, and adapt the 
movements of the head and eyes to those of 
the body.’ 

But all this attention to elocution does not 
blind Quintilian to the supreme importance 
of moulding the moral character by means of 
the subject-matter of the books that are 
being read. The pupil must begin with 
Homer and Vergil, who will be read more 
than once. ‘The mind is raised,’ says 
Quintilian, ‘by the majesty of heroic poetry, 
draws inspiration from its noble deeds, and 
imbibes its high ideals.’® Licentious or 
effeminate literature is rigorously excluded. 

The literary training recommended by 
Quintilian consists chiefly of oral work during 
the early stages. But writing was not 
neglected. At first the written work seems 
to have consisted of paraphrasing simple 


6 I, xi. 4-8. 7, xi. 15-17. 8 I. viii. 5. 
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poetry, such as Aesop’s fables, but (and this 
is an important point) this paraphrase seems 
to have been done first orally.! Afterwards 
simple themes were introduced, which marks 
the beginning of free composition, and these 
‘essays’ (theses) formed a large part of the 
early training under the rhetor.2 The pre- 
liminary work with the rhefor contained 
much learning by heart,” but translation is 
not mentioned until quite late in the course. 
It was certainly not used as a means of 
learning a language. 

In spite of the stress he lays upon literary 
training, Quintilian is not blind to the advan- 
tage of a general education. The éyxuxAos 
madeca of the Greeks receives his recom- 
mendation on the ground that all the subjects 
of the curriculum will make the orator more 
perfect. Music and geometry receive specia] 
treatment, and are praised not only for 
utilitarian reasons but for their value as 
culture. Quintilian seems to feel that his 
comprehensive curriculum would meet with 
criticism, for he is at great pains to show 
that his system aims at the best possible 
results, and presupposes more than average 
ability in the learner.© He concludes his 
first book with a vigorous condemnation of 
those who would limit the curriculum for 
utilitarian reasons. ‘We make difficulty a 
cloak to conceal our laziness. We are not 
in love with our work ; eloquence is sought 
because it brings in filthy lucre, not because 
it is an honourable and beautiful pursuit. 
I would not care to have a pupil who 
calculated how much money his studies 
would bring in.’® Quintilian aimed at the 
development of a man’s powers and their 
concentration upon a specific object, oratory. 
His method is the only true one, whatever 
the special aim of the teacher may be, and 
the words I have quoted might well be 
taken for a motto by every headmaster in the 
land, whether his school be elementary, 
technical, or secondary. 


? II. i. 8-10. In the matter of style clearness is 
of prime importance. II. iii. 8. 

3 II. vii. 

© I, xii. 16, 17. 


THE Earty HuMANISTS. 


The first half of the fifteenth century is a 
most important period in the Revival of 
Learning. For some time there had been 
growing a tendency to take a broader view 
of life than obtained in the mediaeval 
Church. That Church had performed a 
salutary duty in insisting upon self-sacrifice 
and renunciation: the time had come for 
insisting on the complementary virtue of 
self-development. The movement owed, if 
not its birth, at least much of its strength, to 
the social and political institutions which 
flourished in the townships of northern Italy. 
It has often been pointed out that these 
showed a remarkable resemblance to the 
city-state of ancient Greece, an institution 
which encouraged that cultivation of all 
human capabilities so characteristic of the 
Greek moral man. Great impetus was thus 
given to the study of the classical writers, 
and to the recovery of a knowledge of Greek. 

Every student of education is deeply in- 
debted to the works of Prof. Woodward, who 
has made a special study of the scholars of 
the Renaissance, and brought their educa- 
tional treatises to the knowledge of English 
readers. His account of the Humanists is 
remarkable for its impartiality, and for the 
sympathy with which he enters into the spirit 
of the age in which they lived. But their 
debt to the sources I have mentioned has 
never yet been sufficiently emphasised. The 
early Humanists introduced but little of their 
own, and were content to re-affirm ideals 
which had been tried with success long before. 
Their educational treatises contain passage 
after passage which are mere translations of 
Plutarch or paraphrases of Quintilian, the 
resemblance often extending to words and 
phrases. Sometimes, but rarely, this indebt- 
edness is acknowledged : in the great majority 
of cases the writers follow the custom of 
their age by quoting without acknowledg- 
ment of their authorities. The extent of the 
debt will be clear if I merely: quote the 
characteristic ‘notes’ of early Humanism as 
given by Prof. Woodward. Afterwards some 
resemblances in detail will be given. 

The general purpose of the Humanist 
educator was to produce, not a student, but 
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a ‘complete man,’ a ‘perfect citizen.’ The 
attainment of this ideal requires :— 

(1) the development of natural gifts by 
learning ; 

(2) the training of the moral character 
by the lessons afforded in ancient 
literature ; 

(3) distinction in social life, the marks 
of which were (a) power of con- 
versation, (4) personal grace and 
dignity of bearing, (c) power of 
employing leisure nobly. 

It will surely be acknowledged that we have 
here no advance upon Plutarch and Quin- 
tilian. The only change is that power of 
conversation has taken the place of oratorical 
skill. This was certainly due to the differ- 
ence between society in the age of the 
Humanists and society in the time of Quin- 
tilian. 

The Humanist laid stress upon the im- 
portance of home-training in infancy. The 
mother should nurse her child herself, or 
secure nurses who are of good character and 
without faults of manner or speech. 

In literary education the Humanists, while 
appreciating the value of home influence, 
advocated attendance at a school, both in 
order to counteract the danger of indulgence 
and also to encourage emulation. But 
parents ought to supervise their sons’ studies. 
The choice of a good teacher, and the need 
of observing and cultivating the special 
aptitudes of each pupil, are insisted upon at 
some length. Corporal punishment, except 
as a last resource, is discouraged as a servile 
indignity. Language was taught orally, and 
the art of reading aloud was carefully 
cultivated. Voice, bearing, and gesture were 
the objects of special attention. Grammar, 
however, was thoroughly taught, as lying at 
the root of intellectual progress. Stress was 
laid even upon those details of orthography 
and etymology which have surprised us in 
Quintilian. Vergil and Homer were the 


AENEAS SYLVIUS. 


Opera. 
[de liberorum educatione] 
sicut enim caeca est sine disciplina natura, sic sine 
natura macerata est disciplina; in utraque parum 
momenti fuerit si subtraxeris exercitium, sed hisce 
tribus absolutio comparatur.— 966. 


foundation of literary training. History was 
studied as an aid to conduct, oratory as 
necessary for leaders of political life. Philo- 
sophy was almost limited to ethics. Geometry 
and music were taught, and to a certain 
extent, natural science. The latter was 
regarded chiefly as an amusement for 
children, which interested them in the lives of 
animals and the facts of natural pheno- 
mena. 

There does not appear to have been much 
difference between the methods employed by 
the Humanists in teaching Latin and those 
used in the case of Greek. In the latter, 
however, translation was employed ; but it 
was translation into Latin and not into the 
mother-tongue. We do not hear of trans- 
lation as a means of teaching Latin. 

As physical exercise, the Humanists ad- 
vocated military training. They were also 
careful to encourage such exercise as would 
develop a graceful carriage and a dignified 
bearing. Vittorino was probably the first to 
teach gymnastics with the latter end in view. 

What I have written above is simply a 
summary of Professor Woodward’s chapter 
on the characteristics of Humanistic teaching. 
It is obvious that nearly every detail is 
derived either from Plutarch or Quintilian or 
both. In fact, the chief novelty in the new 
teaching was the combination of classical 
culture with the Christian religion, and the 
protest made against the one-sided and 
cramping education advocated by the 
mediaeval Church. 

Any attempt to compare the treatises of 
the Humanists with the actual words of 
Plutarch and Quintilian is difficult owing to 
the very abundance of material. The 
following parallels from Maffeo Vegio and 
Aeneas Sylvius are taken quite at random, 
and show how closely the Humanists copied 
Plutarch and Quintilian. They could be 
multiplied ad infinitum. Aeneas Sylvius, in 
particular, is almost entirely a transcript. 


PLUTARCH or QUINTILIAN. 
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ego illos aut eruditos esse voluerim, quod primum 
est ; aut se non eruditos scire. 


[of sons]—967. 


studendum est... ut recta sit facies, ne labia 
detorqueas, ne linguam sugas, ne vitium ebrietatis 
effingas, ne servilem imiteris vernalitatem, ne supinus 
sit vultus, ne deiecti in terram oculi, ne inclinata 
utralibet cervix, ne inductae (szc) rusticae manus, ne 
status indecorus, ne sensio irridenda.—967. 


pulchra nobilitas sed alienum bonum, praeciosae 
divitiae, sed fortunae possessio ; venusta gloria, sed 
inconstans : forma decens, sed caduca parvoque durans 
tempore. optanda sanitas, sed permutatione prorsus 
obnoxia ; concupitae vires, sed aegritudine aut senec- 
tute facile contabescunt ; nihil praestantius intellectu 
et ratione. hoc nullus fortunae tollet incursus, nulla 
calumnia distrahet, cumque reliqua omnia tempore 
minuantur, scientiam et rationem senectus. auget. 
bellum singula trahens atque omnia ferens, solam 
doctrinam nequit eripere. Megaram cum Demetrius 
captam solo aequasset, Stilphonem philosophum illic 
omnium nudum interrogavit an suorum quicquam 
amisisset? cum Stilphon haud equidem, inquit, 
bellum enim nulla ex virtute spolia ducit. ac Socrates 
cum Gorgiam percontaretur, an Persarum regem 
felicem esse putaret ; nescio, inquit, quantum virtutis 
habeat et disciplinae.—971. 

sicut enim qui longo tempore coniecti in vinculis 
fuerint, si posterius solvantur, ob vinculorum consue- 
tudinem nequeunt ambulare, ita qui sermonem diutius 
astrinxerint, si quando loquendum ex improviso fuerit, 
commutescunt.—975. 


formanda est in primis vox ne foeminea exilitate 
frangatur, neve similiter tremat, . . . non excidant 
extremae syllabae ... nomina quaedam praeceptores 
tui versusque offerent tibi, affectatae difficultatis ex 
pluribus et asperrime coeuntibus inter se syllabis 
concatenatos, et veluti confragosos quam citissime ut 
volvas atque pronunties.—975. 


quae tumet oratio incivilis est: quae tenuis est, 
nusquam movet, quemadmodum corpus non incolume, 
verumetiam bonae habitudinis esse oportet.—975. 


MAFFEO VEGIO. 


[de educatione liberorum] 

ex hac ratione illud etiam sequitur quod nec minus 
admonendi sunt patres, ut scilicet potu ac cibo 
moderate sumpto commisceant se uxoribus: ne 
contra observantes contingant eos habere filios 
eluones meant for hel/uones) et ebrios: cuius 
modi memorant illud Diogenis in quendam adolescen- 
tulum ex temulentia desipientem: Adolescentule, 
inquit, ebrius te seminavit pater.—Book I. ch. iii. 


talem in summa se exhibebit praeceptor discipulis : 
ut sit austerus sine tristitia, comis sine scurrilitate, 
severus cum iocunditate, iocundus cum severitate, 
irascatur sed modice, obiurget sed non contumeliose. 
corrigat, sed non acerbe ; dissimulet interdum, sed 
cautius. laudet etiam sed non profusius. blandiatur 
quoque, sed gravius. remittat, sed non licentius ; 


de paedagogis hoc amplius, ut aut sint eruditi 
plane, quam primam esse curam velim, aut se non 
esse eruditos sciant.—ZJnst. Orat. I. i. 8. 


observandum erit etiam, ut recta sit facies dicentis, 
ne labra distorqueantur . . . ne supinus sit vultus, ne 
deiecti in terram oculi, inclinata utrolibet cervix.— 
Inst. Or. 1. xi. 9. 

ne indoctae rusticaeve manus, ne status indecorus.— 
Inst, Or. I. xi. 16. 


evyévera Kadby GAAG mpoydvev ayabdv. 
tov wév, GAAG TUXNS ye why 
cweuvoy pév, GAA’ &BEBaov. 5E 
mév, GAA’ Syleia wév, GAD? 
ioxis bE (ndwrdy pév, voo~ 
ebdAwrov kal ynpa... vovs Adyos. Kal wey vovs 
apxinds Tod Adyou, 5 Adyos Tod 
vod, TUXN Mev avdAwTos, gvxopartia 8 avapalperos, 
8 &diapOopos, yhpg 8 BAvuartos. pdvos yap 6 
madaovpevos avnBG, xal 5 xpdvos TAAG 
apaipav TG yhpa thy emiothunv. 8 ye why 
mapapépwv udvnv ov Sbivara: matdelay mapedéoOa. 
kat pot Soxet Sriawmwy 5 Meyapeds piAdcogos.. . 
ciudwros Kai ocvvpdds Kal Swxpdrovs awdxpiors 
palverat. Kal yap ovTos airéy 
pot Soxet Topyiov. . .—5 D-6A. 


yap of xpdvov ei AvOcier 
Sorepov brd THs woAuxpoviov Tav Secuav cuvydelas od 
Suvauevor BadlCew Toy abtoy tpdmov 
of xpdvw Tov Adyor oplytavres, ef wore 
Tov eimeiv, ovdev Toy avToy 
tis Epunvelas xapaxrijpa pvddrrover.—6 F. 

non enim puerum.. . aut femineae vocis exilitate 
frangi volo aut seniliter tremere.—Jzs¢. Or. I. xi. 1. 


ne extremae syllabae intercidant.—I. xi. 8. 

non alienum fuerit exigere . . . ut nomina quaedam 
versusque affectatae difficultatis ex pluribus et asper- 
rime coeuntibus inter se syllabis catenatos et velut 
confragosos quam citissime volvant.—I. i. 37. 


h pev yap bwépoynos 


ioxvh Alay Kadawep 7d capa ov 
GAAG Kal evextixdy elvar xph, Kal Tdv 
Adyov ob« pdvov Kal 
elva: 5e7.—7 A, B. 


PLUTARCH or QUINTILIAN. 


Evexa mAnoid(ovras Tais yuvaitiy 
Hro mapdmay dolvovs uetpiws yodv oivwuévous 
mpoonne: Tov yap 
Kal peOvorixol yiyverOa ay by Thy apxhy 
vijs omopas of natépes év moinoduevar TUXwoW. 
wal Acoyévns exoratixdy Kal mapa- 
‘veavione’, Epnoev, ‘5 mathp ce 
D. 

non austeritas eius tristis, non dissoluta sit comitas 
. .. plurimus ei de honesto ac bono sermo sit... 
interrogantibus libenter respondeat, non interrogantes 
percontetur ultro. in laudandis discipulorum dictioni- 
bus nec malignus nec offusus...in emendando, 
quae corrigenda erunt, non acerbus minimeque con- 
tumeliosus . . . ipse aliquid immo multa cotidie dicat, 
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exhortetur frequentius. moneat saepius, multa de 
honestate loquatur. multa de integritate vitae pro- 
ferat, multa quotidie quae inter se discipuli dis- 
cutiant. habet enim viva vox nescio quid quod uberius 
pascat. sit assiduus. non aspernetur laborem. rogantes 
audiat humaniter, non rogatus ultro ipse etiam eos 
invitet.—II. x. 


non quo exacta omnium cognitio exigenda sit, id 
enim haud unquam fieri posset: sed quo ea trans- 
currentes per quandam degustationem, quod facere 
solent qui vina emunt, attingant.—II. xx. 


The result of the present inquiry has been 
to show that the Revival of Learning was 
really a ‘revival,’ a re-statement of old ideals 
and not the creation of new ones. The 
Humanists absorbed the permanent ideals of 
Greek civilisation as presented in the treatise 
mepi dywyns. To this they added the 
intellectual training advocated by Quintilian. 
They adapted the resultant combination to 
the institutions of their time, and in particular 
to Christianity. The great lesson they afford 
to ourselves is the need of adapting our 
classical education so as to meet modern 
conditions and requirements. They also 


show how we can improve our methods. 
For some time we have neglected the use of 
oral speech in teaching Latin and Greek, and 


quae secum auditores referant. licet enim satis exem- 
plorum ad imitandum ex lectione suppeditet, tamen 
viva illa, ut dicitur, vox alit plenius praecipueque 
eius praeceptoris, quem discipuli, si modo recte sunt 
instituti, et amant et verentur.—Jms¢. Or. II. ii. 5-8. 


GAAG ex mapadpouns pabeiv dowepel 
yedmatos évexev.—7 C. 


have thereby abandoned one path, perhaps 
the best path, by which knowledge reaches 
the brain. It is surely our duty to clear 
away the prejudice which prevents a new 
‘revival,’ for fear lest the opportunity now 
presented should be lost, and classical train- 
ing succumb to the destructive forces which 


are threatening it. 
W. H. S. Jones. 


Postscript.—1 have to thank Dr. Sandys 
for his kindness in reading thé proof of this 
article. He suggests that the Humanists 
should be compared, not with the Greek of 
the dywyjs, but with Guarino’s 
translation. Unfortunately I have been un- 
able to inspect the latter. 


NOTES ON OVID’S HERO/DES I.—XIV. 


P. = Palmer's Edition (1898); S. = Shuck- 
burgh’s (1885). 


z.z Haec tua Penelope lento tibi mittit, 
Ulixe ; 

lento—S. says ‘loitering’ and so, appar- 
ently, P. The sense ‘indifferent, uncon- 
cerned, cold, unfeeling’ suits the context 
better. Cp. 8. 18 rapta coniuge lentus eris ? 
=‘Wilt thou stand idle (indifferent) when 
thy wife is torn from thee?’ So of things: 
@g. 3. 138 nec miserum lenta ferreus ure 
mora, Ze. ‘cold delay.’ Here ‘loitering 
delay ’ would be feeble repetition. Compare 
too 15. 169 lentissima pectora, #.¢. insensible 
to love, and Hor. Sa#. 1. 9. 64 lentissima 
bracchia = devoid of feeling. 


z.78 Quae tantum lanas non sinit esse rudes. 


S. translates ‘whose only accomplishment 
is to dress her rough wools;’ but the 


emphatic position of rudes shows it contains 
the point, ¢antum qualifies Janas only. The 
sense then will be: ‘who forbids no rough- 
ness save in wool.’ 


3. 19 si progressa forem, caperer ne nocte 
timebam. 


P. calls mocte offensive, because of noctibus 
in l, 21. The danger of such criticism is 
seen by comparing 3. 19, 92 precibus... 
prece ; 4. 64, 65 soror...sorores; 6. 6, 7 
ventos... vento; 6. 67, 69 unda.. . undas ; 
7. 131, 132 igne...ignibus; 9. 140, 142 
aqua... aquas. 

Other instances of repetition are: 3. 83, 
85, 89 irae...iram...ira; 3. 141, 145 
corpus ... corpora; 3. 146, 148 pectore... 
pectus; 4. 9, 10, 11 amori...amor... 
amor; 4. 54, 55 gente... gentis ; 4. 63, 66 
domus ... domo ; (also, above quoted 4. 64, 
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65 soror...sorores); 4. 79, 82 ferocis... 
ferox ; 5. 78, where see P. on the v.l. ‘toros’ ; 
5. 82, 84 nurus...nurus; 5.147, 151 opem 
... opis; 6. 156, 160 viro...viro; 7. 60, 
62 aquis...aquas; 7. 127, 130 impia... 
impia; 7. 183, 184, 185 scribentis . . . scribi- 
mus... ensis...ensem; 8. 37, 39 amori 
...amorem ; 9. 73, 76 calathum. .. calathis 
(and see P.’s note) ; 9. 107, 109 rerum... 
rerum; g. 121, 124 oculos.. . oculis ; 70. 5, 
6, 9, 13, 16 somnus ... somnis...somno... 
somnum...somno ;10.12,14torum... toro; 
IO. 17, 18, 21 litora... litus... litore; 11. 
51, 53 gemitus... gemitus; 12. 106, 118, 
132 nocens...nocens...nocens (all at 
end of pentameter) : 13. 14, 17, 19 potui... 
potui... poteram ; 13. 85, 87, 96 volui... 
velles .. . vélis; 14. 38, 40 frigida... 
frigida. 

Thus 1. 40, 42 cannot certainly be im- 
pugned on the ground of doo repeated. 
On this distich Dr. Leeper (Herm. Vol. X. 
No. XXV.) has said: ‘The Greek and 
Roman writers were not nearly so sensitive 
as ourselves to such repetitions.’ I do not 
believe they were sensitive at all. Variety of 
vocabulary for mere variety’s sake is a modern 
invention. Such passages as Livy 3. 43. 6, 
where corpus occurs four times in four lines, 
are not so uncommon as some editors would 
have us believe. See Wissenborn on Livy 
Pref. § 4 primae origines proximaque origini- 
bus, and for Greek see Sandys and Paley, 
Priv. Or. Pt. i. (1898), xxxiv. §§ 14, 18 and 
note, 18 (oivov... olvov...olvov), and Jebb 
Antig. 76 etc. 


4. 161 Nobilitas sub amore iacet ; miserere 
priorum, 
Et, mihi si non vis parcere, parce 
meis. 


P. and S. heap scorn on miserere priorum, 
but there is nothing ridiculous in saying: 
‘have pity on my lineage.’ Moreover, the 
dead ancestors were a living reality to Romans 
and Greeks, as they are to Japanese to-day. 
The view that the Romans regarded dead 
ancestors as still capable of emotion gains 
confirmation from Livy 21. 53. 5 quantum 
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ingemiscant patres nostri. . ., si videant nos 
... paventis intra castra. This is one of 
the passages which commentators explain 
away as ‘more vivid than the normal imper- 
fect subjunctive.’ But in none of the cases 
quoted is ‘remote possibility’ in the future 
an impossible conception, as an examination 
of Pref. § 1 nec, si sciam, dicere ausim, 22. 
59. 15, 26. 32. 4, 31. 31. 15, and 39. 37. 3 
will show. 

It is significant that in 26. 32. 4 we have: 
si ab inferis existat rex Hiero; and in 39. 
37. 3 Si existat hodie ab inferis Lycurgus.’ 


5. 6z Aspicit immensum moles nativa pro- 
fundum. 


S. translates moles nativa—a crag of natural 
rock, but no one expects the rock to be arti- 
ficial. P. says: ‘a crag reared by nature’s 
hand,’ but even this seems unsatisfactory : 
only nature could rear a crag. If ‘ moles’ 
be felt in its artificial sense, 7.e. breakwater, 
then ‘nativa’ has point. Translate: ‘a mole 
nature built.’ 


Jamque patrem famulosque patris 
lucemque timebam : 


For the repetition patrem . . . patris (quite 
regular in Latin) where English uses a pro- 
noun, 7.¢. ‘my father and Azs henchmen,’ cp. 
8. 117 genus... generisque parentem, and 
Livy 1. 7. 9 facinus facinorisque causam ; 
3. 15. 8 bellum ducemque belli; 3. 72. 6 
cupiditas et auctor cupiditatis. See Wissen- 
born on Livy Pref. § 4 primae origines proxi- 
maque originibus. 


14. 74 Nox tibi, ni properas, ista perennis 
erit. 

The present properas, for properabis or 
-averis, is especially frequent (like ei + Fut) in 
minatory and monitory sentences. Cp. Livy 
36. 28. 6 ni propere fit, quod impero, vinciri 
vos iubebo; Nep. Zpam. 4. 4 nisi id con- 
festim facis, ego te tradam magistratui ; Cic. 
Verr. 4. 39. 85 moriere virgis, nisi mihi 
signum traditur. ‘ 
H. DarRNLEY NAYLOR. 


Ormond College, 
Melbourne University. 
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NOTES ON TERENCE. 


Adelphoe, Prologue, 20-21. 


TERENCE is answering the charge that the 
plays produced under his name are really 
the work of certain homines nobiles. In 18 ff. 
he writes : 


eam laudem hic ducit maxumam, quom illis 
placet 

qui vobis univorsis et populo placent, 

quorum opera in bello, in otio, in negotio 

suo quisque tempore usust sine superbia.! 


Professor Ashmore translates: ‘of whose 
services... each one of you, when his con- 
venience demands it, disdains not to avail 
himself.’ Sloman’s note is similar; so too 
Parry’s. Kauer, in his revision of Dziatsko’s 
annotated edition, declares that ‘sine super- 
dia kann wohl nur auf guisgue bezogen 
werden.’ 

Grammatically, of course, it is easier to 
take sine superbia of the subject. But is 
it natural to say that one does not disdain 
to avail himself of the services of the leading 
men of the state? This view gives an 
infelicitous turn to 15-21, by putting into 
Terence’s mouth language uncomplimentary 
to the great men of whom he is speaking. 
Terence, says Suetonius, videtur se levius 
defendisse quia sciebat et Laelio et Scipioni 
non ingratam esse hanc opinionem. If there 
is any truth in this suggestion, we may be 
sure that Terence would not have employed 
seriously the language which the editors 
quoted above ascribe to him. Nor can we 
suppose that he was speaking jocularly, for 
in that event his taste and tact would have 
been open to question and there would have 
been the danger that his remark would have 
been taken seriously. Further, pleasantries 
are not in order in Terence’s prologues : 
these prologues deal with matters too weighty 
and touching the poet too closely to admit of 
jesting. 

Let us rather take sine superbia of the 
predicate, as characterizing the conduct of 


‘the men whom Terence has in mind as 


1 T use Dziatsko’s text throughout ; the punctuation, 
however, is my own. 


helpers of the Romans. If proof is needed 
that the words can be so taken, see the 
editors on zullo... labore, Horace Serm. 
i. 1. 88 ; cf. also Horace Serm. i. 9. 59-60 
nil sine magno vita labore dedit mortalibus. 
The thought of 15-21 could have been 
expressed either by (1) Nam quod isti dicunt 
qui... populo placent guigue in bello 
negotio vobis sine superbia opitulati sunt, 
or by (2) Nam... dicunt... maxumam, 
guom illis placet qui... placent eorumgue 
opera in... negotio sti ut licet, quorum 
opera vos ipsi ust estis (‘since he pleases... 
and since he is privileged to use their help,’ 
etc.). In form (1) sine superbia, ‘demo- 
cratically,’ so to say, is in order; in form (2) 
it can find no place at all. Our text 
results from fusion of these two forms; we 
must render by ‘without objection from 
them,’ ‘without friction,’ and so ‘freely,’ 
unreservedly.’ 

The view taken in this note has been 
taken by Fabia, Wagner, Schrevelius, Stall- 
baum, Ruhnken (apud Parry), but these 
editors advanced no serious arguments in its 
favour. This may explain why later editors 
have ignored this interpretation and, mea 
quidem sententia, have gone astray. Plessis 
(1884) saw the truth, but his note is brief, 
hesitant in tone, and supplies no parallels 
for the construction got by taking szne 
superbia of the predicate. Bentley and 
Giles passed the matter over entirely. 


Adelphoe 163-166. 


crede hoc, ego meum ius persequar, 
neque tu verbis solves umquam, quod mihi 
re male feceris. 
Novi ego vostra haec ‘nollem factum: dabi- 
tur ius iurandum, indignum 
te esse iniuria hac,’ indignis quom egomet 
sim acceptus modis. 


So, substantially, the passage is printed 
and punctuated by D2ziatsko, Fleckeisen, 
Ashmore, Fabia. But with this punctuation 
what is the bearing of the guwom-clause in 
166? It surely cannot give the reason for 
the words nollem... indignum, Nor can it 
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be associated with those words in adversative 
force, unless we suppose a very awkward 
confusion of oratio obliqua (Sannio could 
have said: novi ego vos dicturos esse iniuria 
hac me esse indignum, quom indignis egomet 
sim acceptus modis). 

I would remove the point after feceris, 164 
(or at the most put but a comma there), and 
I would set a dash before novi, 165, and 
another after zxiuria hac, 166. Then novi... 
hac is a passionate outburst, a paratactic illus- 
tration of verbis, 164, and it is possible at 
once to join the guom-clause directly with 
ego meum .. . feceris, as giving the reason for 
the threat in those words. This theory 
involves no dislocation of the syntax. But 
even if it does, that is no argument against 
it; for emotional exaltation is regularly 
attended by syntactical dislocation. Per- 
haps the most effective example is Horace 
Carm. i. 3, 1-8, where the simplest and 
best view of the syntax is to say that 
normally the sentence would have been 
concluded by a plain consecutive w#-clause 
(5-8), completing sé¢ (1,2), but that in his 
emotion Horace substitutes for this coldly 
logical and prosaic expression the emotional 
wish-form of 5-8.1. The point does not need 
illustration ; every reader will supply exam- 
ples for himself. 

Let us note now another point. The 
MSS. give ius turandum dabitur te esse | in- 
dignum iniuria hac, i.e. they give a trochaic 
octonarius followed by an iambic octonarius. 
Bentley held that such a change of rhythm 
is unknown in Terence. Fr. Schlee De vers. 
in cant. Ter. consecutione (Berlin, 1879), 34 f., 
upheld Bentley. Dziatsko adopted these views 
and so accepted Fleckeisen’s transposition. 
Tyrrell wrote ius iurandum iniuria hac | 
dabitur te esse indignum, against all MSS. 
Kauer, however, held to the MSS.: ‘ genug 
Aufregung,’ he says, ‘als Anlass zur Ab- 
wechselung gibt es ja.’ My treatment of the 
passage is independent of Kauer’s, but the 
results are the same. The punctuation pro- 


1 This explanation is not new: cf. e.g. Bennett 
on the passage. No doubt many taught it before 
Professor Bennett’s book was published. It avoids 
entirely the logical difficulty which some have felt 
here: see ¢.g. Wickham ad Joc. and Earle, Proc. 
Amer. Phil. Assoc. xxxiv. (1903), pp. xxii, xxiii. 
Emendation is needless, nay, spoils the passage. 


posed above will throw into sharper relief 
the change of rhythm and so give greater 
emotional force. Plessis retained the MSS. 
text, but merely said, in defence of his pro- 
cedure, ‘ Klotz, Speng., Psich. (= Psichari) 
gardent avec raison la legon des mss.’ 


Adelphoe 202. 


Age iam cupio, si modo argentum reddat, 
sed ego hoc hariolor : 

ubi me dixero dare tanti, testis faciet ilico 

vendidisse me ; de argento somnium ; ‘ mox: 
cras redi.’ 


It is the fashion here to take hariolor as = 
‘I am dreaming,’ ‘I am talking like a fool.’ 
So Schrevelius, Stallbaum, Ashmore, Sloman. 
The latter remarks that the passage shows 
‘ pretty clearly into what disrepute soothsay- 
ing must have fallen before this date.’ Kauer 
gives : ‘das fasle ich nur ;’ for the ‘ Entwert- 
ung’ of the word he refers to Langen, 
Bettriige zur Kritik... des Plautus, 260 ff., 
Hauler-Dziatsko on Phorm. 492, Brix on 
Mil. 1256. 

A far better sense is got by taking hariolor 
as ‘I prophesy you.’ Sannio means, ‘I’m 
telling you something and it’s true too.’ In 
Phorm. 492, cited by Kauer, the word seems 
to me to have a good sense ; it is an ironical 
compliment. There Phaedria exclaims to 
the leno, Won mihi credis? ‘Do you think 
I’m lying?’ The leno replies, Hariolare, 
‘you are true prophet,’ ‘you speak gospel 
truth.’ The sting lies not in Aaviolare itself 
but in what it happens to connote : there is 
little balm to the soul in ‘ you speak unadult- 
erated truth’ when in a given context that 
comes to mean ‘I think you are lying.’ This 
line of thought will show that Dorio’s coming 
comments, fabulae, logi, somnia, etc., cannot 
be taken as proof that hariolare in 492 ‘ist 
ganz entwertet.’2 Further, Ade/. 206, verum 

2 Amphit. 1132, cited as an example of this Ent- 
wertung, is not germane. In 1127 Amphitruo, 
sadly bewildered, cries: Ego Teresiam coniectorem 
advocabo et consulam quid faciundum censeat. Stage 
thunder is then heard, and Jupiter says: hariolos, 
haruspices mitte omnes: quae futura et quae facta 
eloquar, multo adeo melius quom illi, quom sum 
Iuppiter. There is nothing here discreditable to 
hariolt or haruspices : the father of gods and king of 
men will himself tell all, so that appeal to the human 
mouthpieces of the gods is needless. In prose we 
should have had (ego) eloguar. 
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cogito id quod res est, is a good commentary 
on sed ego hoc hariolor, 202, as I interpret 
those words. 

Langen (Beitrage, 260 ff.) discusses all the 
passages in Plautus in which Aario/or occurs ;1 
he refuses to believe that the word any- 
where in Plautus, ‘ gleichbedeutend ist mit 
nugas agere, nugari’ ; it has in Plautus, he says, 
‘iiberall den Sinn “ prophezeien,” speciell 
“die Wahrheit verkiinden.”’’ For the 
latter sense he cites As. 315 ff., 579, 924, 
Cist. 746, Mil. 1256, Rud. 347. Rudens 
377, too, certainly belongs here, though 
Langen says that there ‘es dann doch fraglich 
bleibt, ob die Prophezeiung eintrifft oder 
nicht.’ The passage runs: scivi lenonem 
facere ego hoc quod fecit: saepe dixi. 
Capillum promittam optumumst occipiamque 
hariolari. Audens 1139 ff. is interesting: 
quid si ista aut superstitiosa aut hariolast 
atque omnia quidquid insit vera dicet?... 
Dar. Non feret, nisi vera dicet: nequi- 
quam hariolabitur. Here, too, Aariolari= 
vera dicere; nequiguam hariolabitur does 
not militate against this view, for Daemones 
is merely quoting the verb Aariolor as used 
by implication in Gripus’s speech, ‘ she will 
do her “prophesying” in vain.’ In no 
case, then, in Plautus is 4ariolor ‘ entwertet.’ 

11 have verified his list by the collections of 


Professor Lodge, the author of the monumental 
Lexicon Plautinum. 


Further, several times superstitiosa (superstit- 
tosus) est is used, always as=vera praedicat : 
see Am. 322, 323 Curc. 397, Rud. 1139 ff. 
Langen, however, after thus setting the edit- 
ors of Plautus right, himself lapsed sadly, by 


declaring that in Terence Phorm. 492 and 


Adel. 202 hariolare=‘du faselst.’ I have 
shown above, I hope, that this view is wrong. 
Langen went on to show that in Ennius, 
Trag. Frag. 42 Ribb., superstitiosae hario- 
/ationes occurs, ‘ wo der ganze Zusammenhang 
den Begriff von mugae vollig ausschliesst,’ 
and that later still Pomponius, 109 ff. Ribb., 
clung to the old sense. His conclusion was : 
‘Es scheint fast, als wenn eben nur Terenz 
das Wort in dieser Bedeutung gebraucht 
hat.’ Even this is disproved by the con- 
siderations advanced above, and an array 
of notes in editions of Plautus and Terence 
is in sad need of correction.? 
CHARLES Knapp. 


2 In Cas. 353-356, Most. §71 certe hic homo inanis 
est. TR. Hic homo est certe hariolus, Rud. 1139, 
Poen. 791 hariolus (hariola)=‘a speaker of truth.’ 
In Am. 1132, Men. 76, Mil. 693, Truc. 602, the 
only other passages in which the noun occurs, it 
certainly does not=nugator. Parry’s index cites 
hariolor from Terence only twicé, in the places 
already discussed. It cites Aarzolus only from 
Phorm. 708, where Geta is saying, ‘ We can advance 
excuses enough for breaking off the marriage : zzter- 
dixit hariolus, haruspex vetutt. Here, surely, the 
hariolus is not a nugator, but.one whose utterances 
are received with respect. 


ZEUS ASKRAIOS. 


THE following inscription was recently 
found at Myndus. As I have two inde- 
pendent transcripts, there can be no doubt 
about the reading. 
Tlo]oideos 
8¢] Kai yuvy “Hdeia ’AroAAwvidov 
kai] of viot KAedvupos Kal 
A\]txapvacceis Avi "Axpaiw 

Letters of about the first century B.C. or A.D. 


Apollonius the Paradoxograph (Westerm. 
p. 107) describes a Halicarnassian sacrifice 


to Zeus Askraios. This Zeus Askraios has 


owing to the gloss of Hesychius doxpa: dpis 
dxapros been identified with the Zeus who on 
coins of Halicarnassus stands between two 
trees. But several instances are quoted in 
the Thesaurus where “Acxpaios has been 
wrongly substituted in MSS. for ’Axpatos 
(Ascra was of course well known to literati 
as the birth-place of Hesiod), and I expect 
that we should restore ’Axpaiw in the text of 
the Paradoxographi and also in Plutarch 
Animine an Corporis Affectiones sint pejores 
p. 501 F. This treatise, or rather speech, 
cannot be by Plutarch. The writer of it was 
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residing in the province of Asia.1 He 
mentions Avdiwy xaprév dmapyds as being 
offered to Zeus. The town he wrote in was 
a conventus. It may have been Sardeis. 


1 It is true that the reading éxrpaxdvovea thy 
*Aciay is vouched for as far as I know only by the 
interpolated MSS., the rest having odaiay or duiav, 
but the mention of Lydian products is decisive. 
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There may have been a Zeus Akraios 
anywhere. 

Of course this inscription does not prove 
that there was a Zeus Akraios at Halicar- 
nassus, as it comes from the neighbouring 
Myndus, but it makes it probable that the 
Halicarnassian god’s name was Akraios and 
not Ascraios. W. R. Paton. 


NOTES 


A NOTE ON THE ANT7/GONE OF SOPHOCLES. 


Sopu. Antig. 885-888 :— 
kal kaTypepel 
tipBw ds eyo, 
povnv épnuov, etre xpn Gaveiv 
cir’ év Lica oréyy. 

In this speech of Creon the commentators 
have invented an intransitive meaning for 
tupBevew, which is elsewhere transitive, and 
translate aoa tupBevew by ‘to live a buried 
life.’ But in view of the fact that Antigone’s 
crime consisted in performing the rites of 


burial over her brother’s body, why may not 
tupBevew be transitive with ironical significa- 
tion, and the passage translated ‘ whether 
she wish to die, or, shut in such a home, to 
spend her life in makingtombs’? This view 
seems to be confirmed by the following line, 
where, the severity of his speech having 
shocked even Creon himself, he apologises 
with the words, ‘for we are not to blame in 
the matter of this maiden’ (¢.e. she had 
sufficient warning). 


T. M. BarRKErR. 


NEWS AND 


Now that the two associations of head- 
masters have declared in favour of a reformed 
pronunciation of Latin, a timely publication 
is Dr. Postgate’s How to Pronounce Latin; A 
Few Words to Teachers and Others (Bell, 1s.), 
which not only tells the way to pronounce 
Latin, but sketches the evidence on which 
our knowledge rests, and discusses the 
arguments for and against a reform. An 
appendix gives three pieces of Latin verse 
and prose with phonetic transcript. This 
pamphlet should be in the hands of every 
teacher of Latin. Messrs Atkinson & Pearce 
have also issued a cheap reprint of the Rudes 
for Latin Pronunciation for Dent’s First Latin 
Book, with some of the exercises in phonetic 
transcript (6d.). 


The Board of Education has just issued 
a paper directing that the reformed pronun- 
ciation of Latin be adopted in schools which 
come under the Board. Unfortunately, the 


COMMENTS 


Board still leaves a loophole of escape, in 
asking a school which ‘prefers to adopt some 
other system’ to ‘explain it clearly’ to the 
Board. This is, however, a long step in 
advance. 


The death of Prof. Pelham, President of 
Trinity College, Oxford, removes prematurely 
one of the most capable workers in the 
Classical field. His influence was that of 
the teacher, the lecturer, and the adminis- 
trator, rather ‘than the student or writer, 
good as his work was in this department, and 
he had an important part in the development 
of newer branches of classical study at 
Oxford. 


A correspondent draws attention to a 
curious error in Munro’s translation of Lucre- 
tius. The passage is Book VI. line 992. 
Here vitro is translated by ‘ brass,’ the cause 
evidently being the collocation in the text 
with argentum, and the similarity of sound 
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with ‘glass.’ The error appears in both the 
first and the latest editions of the poet. 


Professor Gilbert Davies’ inaugural address 
on the Utility of Greek (Maclehose, Uni- 
versity Press Glasgow) is well worth read- 
ing. The new professor of Greek dwells 
upon the mental training which Greek and 
Latin furnish in what may be called the 
higher regions and takes as a test the ‘ ability 
to handle abstract and general terms with 
understanding and accuracy’—a capacity 
which modern languages do not bring out in 
anything like the same degree. He draws 
attention to some advantages of Greek which 
are often overlooked—the instructiveness of 
its subtle logical development and its special 
importance to the student of what in this 


country is the much neglected study of 
comparative Philology. Mr. Davies is no 
advocate of compulsion. 


It is worth remarking that the Revue de 
PInstruction Publique en Belgique is now 
entering upon its fiftieth year. The aim set 
forth in the first number was to keep clear 
of party politics, and to keep in view only the 
intellectual interest of writers and readers. 
The subjects dealt with include classical 
and modern literature, history and geography, 
mathematics and science, and all other 
branches of secondary instruction, with the 
study of method. Its non-political character 
has been faithfully kept. To readers of 
the Revue it must seem strange that England 
has no corresponding paper. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


HOMER AND HIS AGE, 


Mr. ALLEN, in his more than generous 
review of my Homer and His Age, says that, 
as to Knossian and Mycenaean archaeology 
‘an expert, I understand, has been retained 
to curse.’ If Mr. Burrows be that expert, 
he has not, like the Archbishop in Zhe Mort 
Arthur, ‘done the curse in the best manner 
and the most orguilous,’ and I thank him for 
correcting some misprinted numerals, while 
I look forward with pleasure to his promised 
work «on Cretan discoveries. Mr. Evans’s 
Prehistoric Tombs at Knossos appeared too 
late for my purpose, and I have been unaware 
of its publication. 

Mr. Burrows cursed not, but I think his 
criticism is ‘perhaps a little gay.’ He says 
that, in my book, ‘Highlanders illustrate 
most things, and not least that the Laird of 
Runraurie used imported swords but home- 
made spades at the Battle of Killiecrankie.’ 
I do not understand! I said nothing of the 
sort. If the Laird did anything at the 
battle, he viewed it from his drawing room 
window. He used no swords or spades, 
home-made or made in Germany ; and it is 

NO. CLXXXIV. VOL. XXI. 


doubtful whether the spades which dug the 
shelter trenches on the hill were those of 
Claverhouse, or of Lord George Murray 
in 1746. I said nothing about them. I 
said nothing at all about the Laird, except 
that, on his home farm, remote from any 
town, he had a smithy, in 1689; and that 
probably a Homeric chief, far from towns, 
had also 47s smithy ; so that his ploughman 
and shepherd would not need ‘to forge their 
own tools,’ as Mr. Leaf supposed to be indi- 
cated in /iad xxiii. 835. The historic High- 
landers illustrate, I think, ‘wo other points 
of custom in my book—not ‘most things.’ 
The burden of illustrating the evolution of 
defensive armour is borne, successfully, I 
hope, by other peoples, Egyptian, mediaeval, 
Red Indian, and so forth. Not to know or: 
care about military evolution, outside of the 
Homeric area, has been the fault, or the 
misfortune, of Reichel and his allies. 

Is it by my own fault, or through the 
gaiety of Mr. Burrows that he has misunder- 
stood me on a point of essential importance ? 
After interesting remarks on the overlapping 
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50 
of bronze and iron weapons (of which I also 
gave examples) in Cretan graves, he argues 
that the indifferent use of both metals at 
once ‘throws light on that twice repeated 
phrase in the Odyssey’ (atrds yap épéAxerar 
dv8pa cidnpos), ‘which is inexplicable on the 
theory that the swords and spears of ‘the 
moment’ were all of bronze, and that Homer 
always ‘ means what he says.’ 

Now, in my opinion, that phrase is hardly 
explicable, if at all, on any theory except 
that, at the ‘moment’ when it was composed, 
‘iron’ was synonymous with ‘ weapon,’ as in 
Shakespeare’s ‘I can wink and hold out my 
iron.’ But iron could not become synonymous 
with ‘weapon ’ (I suggest), while bronze was 
equally in use, and if I am mght ‘the 
moment’ of the composition of the verse 
(a popular gnomic saying), must be long 
posterior to the chalko-sideric age of these 
Cretan tombs. (Cf. Homer and His Age, 
p- 193, where this opinion is stated.) Mr. 
Burrows then gives Mr. Ridgeway’s view, and 
adds, ‘Mr. Lang on the other hand—How 
are the mighty fallen—takes shelter in the 
host of Athetizers, and rejects the two lines 
as “a very late addition ”’ (pp. 193, 203). 

Did Mr. Burrows not read the context of the 
words which he quotes? I say (p. 193) ‘ the 
line in the Odyssey must be a very late 
addition. ...,’ and here I own that for 
‘must be’ I should have written, ‘ may be 
regarded as a very late addition.’ But surely 
my next sentence makes my meaning clear. 
‘Tf, on the other hand, the line be as old as 
the oldest parts of the poem, the author for 
once forgets his usual antiquarian precision.’ 
That is, the author, or authors, who, by the 
hypothesis of their archaizing, have uni- 
formly, through two epics, adhered to bronze 
as the metal for weapons, suddenly let out, 
in one line, that iron and weapon are synony- 
mous. On pp. 203, 204, I speak of the 
same line, and again offer these alternative 
explanations, ‘2f the line is genuine,’ ‘2/ the 
line reveals the true state of things.’ This 
being so, how can I be said to athetize the 
line? We should never athetize a line 
because it contradicts a theory of ours, 
though I am far from denying that some lines, 
as in Mr. Allen’s opinion, ‘ were of the nature 
of gag,’ thrown in by a rhapsode. My bias 
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leads me to prefer, for my own part, the 
theory that a solitary line, when it contradicts 
the uniform tenure of two epics, is a very 
late addition. It implies that, when it was 
composed, the predominance of iron had given 
rise to a popular saying in which iron is 
synonymous with weapon. 


It is as if, in the Early English epic of 


Beowulf (in which iron is the only metal for 
weapons), dronze, in a single line, appeared 
as a synonym for weapon. That line, if 
genuine, would be a survival in Beowulf of a 
very much earlier age than Seowulf as it 
stands ; and I suggest that the Odyssean line 
may be ‘gag’ of a much later age than the 
Odyssey in general. I trust Mr. Burrows 
will believe me when I say that I did not 
athetize the line; but offered alternative 
solutions, twice. 

Mr. Burrows, speaking of the hypothetical 
‘younger poets’ of the age when bronze 
and iron, for weapons, overlapped, says ‘ they 
constantly introduced the arms and weapons 
of their own age.’ If so, iron would be 
nearly as common for swords, as bronze in 
the poems, or more common. Yet it appears 
in only one line, and then as a synonym for 
weapon. Howcouldthishappen? Because 
every man of the younger poets, except one, 
in one line, was, so far, a careful archaizer? 
Is that probable? The question I leave to 
the reader. Mr. Burrows regards the poems 
as full of anachronisms,—or at least as 
containing several anachronisms, left standing 
into the early iron age, conceivably out of 
ancient poems whose very language is 
unknown. Of these survivals he names the 
Palace of Alcinous and the Shield of Achilles. 
Now I cannot tell when the palaces of 
Mycenae and Tiryns fell; nor, when they 
had fallen, how long their afterglow lingered 
in the poetic sky. But, as to the Shield of 
Achilles, it is of metal, though I presume 
that the ‘five folds’ (/#ad xviii. 480), may 
perhaps indicate the usual Homeric substrata 
of leather. Now have we a trace of a metal 
cover for ashield in the Mycenaean epoch to 
which Mr. Burrows seems to refer the Shield 
of Achilles ? 

I understand Mr. Burrows to date the 
Shield long before the time of the ‘twelfth 
or eleventh century bard,’ ‘who cheerfully 
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attached his metal greaves to the old-world 
description of Achilles’ armour.’ But had 
the ‘old-world’ Mycenaean warriors metal 
plating to their shields? If Mr. Burrows has 
found proofs of this, verily he may ‘do the 
curse’ against me, whose ignorance has found 
none. I have even argued that, as against 
stone arrow-heads, used in the Mycenaean 
prime, no metal plating for shields was 
needed. Starting from these two supposed 
anachronistic survivals—old things among 
new—namely, the palace of Alcinous, and 
the metal-plated and richly adorned Shield 
of Achilles,—Mr. Burrows gives, as a parallel 
case, Shakespeare’s anachronisms, which are 
new things among old. ‘It is just so with 
Shakespeare when he writes Judius Caesar 
with North’s Plutarch in front of him.’ 

Let us take Shakespeare when he writes 
Troilus and Cressida with Homer's (or Chap- 
man’s) //iad in front of him. His knowledge 
of Jiad iii.-vii. is interesting, and he skil- 
fully uses the situation in Troy and the 
Greek camp after the duel of Paris and 
Menelaus (//ad iii.) and before the passage 
of arms between Hector and Aias (Ziad 
vil., Zroilus and Cressida, Act 1). 

In the first act Shakespeare introduces the 
following list of anachronisms: (1) ‘ Friday, 
Saturday’; (2) Negroes ; (3) India; (4) The 
cuckold’s ‘horn’ of Menelaus (xo¢ that of 
Paris) ; (5) Pounds, as a measure of weight ; 
(6) The rack, as an engine of torture; 
(7) The Devil; (8) Glass; (9) Coins; (10) 
The Mint; (11) A battering ram; (12) 
Angels; (13) ‘Taking a trumpet’ (to in- 
vite a parley); (14) The challenge to any 
Greek knight to combat for the honour of his 
lady. I dare say there are other anachronisms: 
fourteen in one Act, and fourteen so por- 
tentous, are good enough. Of course Mr. 
Burrows cannot produce in Homer any 
parallel to these wild anachronisms. My 
book is a criticism of alleged Homeric ana- 
chronisms. From the upper chambers of 
the girls to the grave-clothes of Hector, 
from corslets to the costume of the hastily 
clad heroes in the Doloneia (apparently 


alluded to in Zvoilus and Cressida), from 
the ‘man of many lots’ to the Bride Price, 
I have examined all the alleged anachronisms 
which I could find noted by critics, and have 
argued that not one of them is an anachronism. 
I may be confuted—Mr. Burrows has not 
attempted the task—but his analogy of the 
Shakespearian anachronisms is manifestly not 
to the purpose. 

As for the unus color of the Book of 
Common Prayer, the Book, in language, has 
the unus color of the English language 
from 1540 to 1552; but, as regards dogma 
and ritual, the various Books of Edward VI. 
have not usus color. The Book and the 
Epics are not analogous. 

Mr. Burrows thinks ‘several great poets 
more probable than one great poet, and 
evolution more probable than creation by 
a single act.’ This faith, he-says, is harder 
for poets than the belief in one great poet. 
All poets, except Coleridge, have found the 
evolutionary creed too hard for them, in a 
matter of their own business. Is it not 
possible that these experts may be right? 
They are not, like other experts, all at odds 
among themselves! In any case the Dar- 
winian doctrine of evolution had to produce 
its proofs, and show the processes. I havea 
right to ask to be shown at least one instance 
in which evolution has produced anything 
essentially resembling the Ziad and Odyssey. 
Lonnrot and the Xalewa/a were offered as 
analogous by critics who knew nothing of 
the matter. Comparetti took the immense 
trouble needed for the purpose of pulverizing 
their false analogy. 

By the way I am familiar with ‘the 
regular masonry of the Palaces at Knossos 
and Phaestos,’ which is also shown in a gem 
representing the Lions of the Mycenae gate- 
way, with their heads on! ‘The date of this 
gem (in the Ashmolean Museum) is a puzzle 
far beyond me, but I doubt if ‘the regular 
masonry’ was, at Mycenae, contemporary 
with the Lion Gate. 

A. LANG. 
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FRAZER’S ADONIS, ATTIS, OSIRIS. 


Adonis, Attis, Osiris: Studies in the History 
of Oriental Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. London: Macmillan 
& Co. ; New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1906. 8vo. One Vol. Pp. xvi+ 339. 
8s. 6d. 


ONcE more, and in marvellously rapid suc- 
cession to the Lectures on the Early History 
of Kingship, Dr. Frazer mitigates our im- 
patience for the new edition of Zhe Golden 
Bough by publishing an instalment of its 
novelties. They give us a vivid conception 
of the embarras de richesse which awaits us. 
Dr. Frazer has been well advised in thus 
preparing the way. He himself anticipates 
in the Preface help which may be derived 
from criticism. I am doubtful whether 
this will figure very largely when he comes 
to incorporate the essays in the larger work. 
Except in jots and tittles,! Dr. Frazer does 
not give his critics much to glean on matters 
of detail; even additional evidence can rarely 
be offered save by scholars who have special- 
ised in some particular corner of the vast 
field of comparative religion. It may be 
safely predicted that neither of these volumes 
will attain Nirvana when ‘the dewdrop slips 
into the shining sea’ of the great book that is 
coming. Continued 4arma will await them 
in their providing an introduction to scientific 
methods and principles for those who lack 
time or opportunity for working through Zhe 
Golden Bough. Their manageable bulk will 
encourage students, and the fascination of 
the subject and of the author’s perfect English 
will attract the general reader. I am hope- 
ful that they may do something towards a 
more adequate knowledge of the magnum 
opus in Germany. At present to some extent 
laudatur et alget. A recent number of Preu- 
1 A brief catalogue of misprints may render a 
humble service. P. 11 shows us Bend-Hadad. 
P. 17, 1. 7, has a semi-colon for a comma. P. 46 
misspells ‘hoopoe.’ P. 154, n?, and 170, n3, 
édoxovv, are wrongly accented. Finally, on pp. 240 


and 296 the Egyptian month Phamenoth gets its 
and 2 transposed. 


schen’s Zeitschrift f. d. neutest. Wissenschaft 
contained in two separate articles admissions 
that Zhe Golden Bough was not accessible to 
their authors, though they were writing on 
subjects in which Dr. Frazer’s researches are 
classical. I was talking of this recently with 
a friend who is professor of theology in a 
great German university. He put it down 
mainly to the poverty of English teaching in 
the Gymnasium, but also remarked on the 
difficulties the book presents to the German 
reader. The very fact that Dr. Frazer writes 
like a literary man and not as a bald chro- 
nicler, and that he deals with an immense 
variety of complex phenomena, demanding a 
vocabulary very much beyond the normal, 
will sufficiently account for this, in spite of 
the lucidity which strikes any English reader 
as the most conspicuous feature of the author’s. 
style. We may hope that these short books 
will be read where the 1400 pages of Zhe 
Golden Bough have proved ‘leider unzu- 
ganglich’; and we may fairly anticipate that 
through the breach thus made the big 
battalions of the third edition will soon enter. 
Of the three Oriental cults which form 
the subject of this book, that of Tammuz- 
Adonis claims as much space as the two 
others together; Attis, indeed, takes only 
45 pages. But more than half of Book I. 
is devoted to a subject which has rather a 
loose connexion with Adonis. On p. 34 Dr. 
Frazer thus introduces the g1 pages which 
deal with the burning of the divine king :— 
It deserves to be noticed that Mesha, king of 
Moab, who sacrificed his eldest son by fire, claimed to 
be a son of his god, and no doubt transmitted his 
divinity to his offspring ; and, further, that the same 
sacrifice is said to have been performed in the same- 
way by the divine founder of Byblus, the great seat 
of the worship of Adonis. This suggests that the: 
human representatives of Adonis formerly perished 
in the flames. 
The inference is probable enough; but 
since no evidence is given which would bring: 
Adonis into the Moloch succession for 
historical times, would it not perhaps have 
been clearer to put these chapters together 
as a separate section? The mexus is so far 
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from obvious that the ordinary reader, turn- 
ing chapter after chapter in which Adonis is 
not even mentioned, may ask Ti ratdra pos 
tov Avovugov ; 

It is needless to sketch the thesis of the 
book, beyond saying that the three deities are 
shown to be alike corn-gods, the yearly dying 
and reviving spouses of a corn-goddess who 
is not subject to these vicissitudes. The 
relations of the divine pair supply some 
conclusions of high importance for the history 
of sociology. There is naturally not very 
much which bears on authors who for Tripos 
candidates monopolise the epithet ‘ classical.’ 
A footnote (p. 169) disposes of Catullus Ixiii, 
the poem which probably occasions most of 
the knowledge possessed by the average classi- 
cal man upon the subjects of this book. Dr. 
Frazer accepts Hepding’s view that Catullus’s 
Attis is priest, not god—one wonders that any 
other view should have been maintained.? 
The discussion of the Anthesteria (p. 135) 
rehabilitates the connexion of the festival 
with flowers. But I must here confess that 


my philological conscience boggles at the 


derivation from dav@os, though Dr. Frazer's 
authority may quiet the qualms suggested by 
Miss Harrison’s account of the All Souls 
festival at Athens. Is there any other noun 
in -ryp or -rypiov formed from a neuter -os 
base? I can think of nothing nearer than 
g¢woryp. Possibly the name was assimilated 
to that of some other festival, having origin- 
ally had a term morphologically more normal. 

A few points suggest themselves by way of 
supplement from the field of Aryan (Indo- 
Iranian) religion. A close parallel for Dr. 
Frazer’s account of the identification of 
Osiris and the moon might be sought in the 
lunar view of Soma, another plant-god: see 
Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 112 f. The 
argument (p. go) as to Cyrus and his rever- 
ence for fire is somewhat weakened by the 
possibility that the extreme ritual reverence 
for the element was a Magian accretion upon 
Persian religion: the exact definition of the 
religion of Cyrus is of course a keenly 
debated question. The suggestion (p. 159) 
that ‘it was the Morning Star which guided 

1 Cf, the letter of Eumenes II to the high priest 


Attis in Dittenberger’s Orientis Graect Inscr. Select. 
315 (163 B.c.) and the editor’s note. 


the wise men of the East to Bethlehem’ has 
to reckon with the fact that in the Magian 
system the planets were malign.2? On pp. 
249f. one or two points may be added. 
‘Soul-cakes’ are known in Parsism, though 
not recognisable in the Avesta itself: see 
West’s note in S.B.£Z., vol. v. pp. 283 f. (It 
is probable that the dvon is alluded to in 
Tobit iv. 17.) There are, moreover, some 
points in which the Parsi /ravashis provide 
interesting parallels. The fravashi was per- 
haps a conflation of the Aryan ancestor-spirit 
(Vedic pitr) and the Magian (aboriginal) 
conception based upon the external soul.® 
In Yasht 13, the Avestan /ocus classicus, we 
are told that the fravashis produce conception 
and the growth of the embryo—compare the 
views of the Australian aborigines. They also 
make plants grow (I. 43), a fact which may 
have some bearing on the Lettish custom 
which Dr. Frazer describes on p. 250. 
Perhaps the most far-reaching result of 
Dr. Frazer’s researches for the general theory 
of religion is the proof he affords that the 
most startlingly similar rites and beliefs will 
arise in entire independence in different parts 
of the world. The midsummer festival (pp. 
149 f.) and the All Souls celebration are 
excellent examples from this book. To 
suppose such parallels due to inheritance 
from a primeval unity is wholly impossible. 
It follows that they are directly evolved out 
of the very constitution of man, and develop in 
intellectual and spiritual quality as the race 
advances. Anthropology thus comes in to 
complete our synthesis as we study the deep- 
est of the world’s problems ; and theologians 
may find in Dr. Frazer’s work an invaluable 
aid to their understanding of a divinely 
ordered progress. This and many other 
lines I should have liked to follow a little 
further, had this Review been the proper 
place. I will only register my generally 
complete agreement with Dr. Frazer in his 
verdicts on Church history, and my apprecia- 
tion of much that he says about the spread 


2 This bald statement needs expanding: see my 
art. in Hastings’ Dect. of the Bible iv. on ‘ Zoroas- 
trianism,’ p. 990. It is not, moreover, absolutely 
certain that the Magi of Matt. ii. were Zoroastrians. 

3 See my paper, ‘It is his Angel,’ in Journ. of 
Theol. Studies, 1902, pp. 514 ff., esp. 520-527. 
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of the one Oriental religion that did establish 
itself permanently in the West. But when 
in his otherwise admirable words about the 
Founders of Buddhism and Christianity he 
speaks of ‘the eternal salvation of the indivi- 
dual soul’ as for them the ‘ supreme object of 
life,’ and charges both of them with ‘ glorifica- 
tion of poverty and celibacy,’ I must plead that 


the Gospels (despite some appearances) show 


nothing of the kind. If ‘the city of God’ 
was pictured as ‘coming in the clouds of 
heaven’ (p. 194), it was coming down on to 
this earth—a New Jerusalem, and not a 
Nephelococcygia. And if the ‘individual 
soul’ is supremely prized, it is only because 
the reformed individual soul is the one power 
for establishing the reformed human State 
which was figured in the Baoweia rod Gevd. 


The compromise between Christianity and 
paganism, which came in like a flood in later 
days, must not be allowed to obscure the 
character of the Founder’s message. 

But these things cannot be adequately dis- 
cussed in allusions. My excuse for saying 
so much is that one cannot review the work 
of a great scholar and pioneer of scientific 
research, and ignore the deepest things 
that he has touched. And since there have 
been signs—not many, it is true—that Zhe 
Golden Bough raises alarms to-day like those 
The Origin of Species raised in its time, a 
whole-hearted welcome from the camp in 
which the present reviewer stands may not 
be superfluous or impertinent. 

James Hope MouLtTon 
Didsbury College, Manchester. 


Das Fortleben der Horazischen Lyrik seit der 
Renaissance. Von EDUARD STEMPLINGER. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 84” x 54”. Pp. xx + 476. 
9 small reproductions chiefly from Didot. 
M. 8, 


Dr. STEMPLINGER’S volume is one which 
those who love the Odes of Horace will 
thoroughly enjoy. There are no _techni- 
calities in it. Comment, criticism, emend- 
ation, and abstruse exposition are all most 
felicitously absent. The author’s concern is 
wholly with Horace as a poet, and, in spite 
of Goethe’s dictum that ‘he lacks all real 
poetic quality especially in the Odes,’ this 
book establishes the opposite truth by a 
mass of evidence which is as interesting as it 
is indisputable. Neglecting formal transla- 
tions of all the Odes, of which France claims 
100, England go, Germany 70, and Italy 48, 
Dr. Stemplinger has here collected references 
to an immense number of the occasional 
renderings, imitations, and parodies which 
are to be found in the literature of the four 
countries just referred to, adding frequent 
and admirable illustrations. Probably the 
collection is far from complete. The 
‘Hawarden Horace,’ for example, is not 


HORACE. 


mentioned, nor yet is ‘Tennyson, who, 
though ‘overdosed with Horace in his 
youth,’ and so taught like Byron to ‘hate’ 
him — for what cannot  schoolmasters 
achieve ?—still clearly echoes him in many 
passages. But whatever omissions there are 
matter not all, for the proof here brought 
forward of Horace’s undying influence is, as 
it stands, overwhelming. In Germany the 
number of his imitators is astonishing, and 
probably in no country have his ‘ Gefliigelte 
Worte’ become more a part of the language 
itself ; since Ronsard took him for a model, 
there is hardly a French poet who is not his 
debtor, while in England Ben Jonson, 
Milton, Dryden, Congreve, Cowley, Swift, 
and Pope are witnesses to his charm, and 
even Shakespeare does not disdain to 
borrow from him. But, indeed, admira- 
tion for the Odes can only perish with all 
love for letters. The Exegt monumentum is 
as immortal as that recollection of it which 
begins— 

‘Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes shall outlive this powerful 

rhyme,’ 
and the value of this book is not in the 
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proof which it accumulates of an undeniable 
fact, but in the living interest which it gives 
the Odes. The lines Jnteger vitae... arcu 
seem to please anew when Shakespeare 
quotes them (Tit. And. 4. 2) with the 
comment— 


‘O ’tis a verse in Horace; I know it 
well : 
I read it in the grammar long ago.’ 


The stanza Duris ut tlex wins a more living 
force when we hear it quoted by William 
Pitt in the House of Commons during 
the troubled days of 1787. Or think of 
Frederick the Great in 1757, when things 
were so ill with him that he had even been 
thinking of self-destruction, producing this 
version of Od. 3. 29. 49 — 


‘Connaissez la Fortune inconstante et 
légére : 
La perfide se plait aux plus cruels revers, 
On la voit abuser le sage, le vulgaire, 
Jouer insolemment tout ce faible univers ; 
Aujourd’hui c’est sur ma téte 
Qu’elle répand ses faveurs, 
Dés demain elle s’appréte 


A les emporter ailleurs. 


Fixe-t-elle sur moi sa bizarre inconstance, 
Mon cceur lui saura gré du bien qu'elle me 
fait ; 
Veut-elle en d’autres lieux marquer sa 
bienveillance, 
Je lui remets ses dons sans chagrin, sans 
regret, 
Pleine d’une vertu plus forte 
J épouse la Pauvreté, 
Si pour dot elle m’apporte 
L’honneur et la probité.’ 


Such a rendering has not only great historic 
interest but from a strictly literary point of 
view, especially if compared with Dryden’s 
noble paraphrase, is more informing and 


educative than a dozen commentaries. Or 
let the reader turn to Ode 3. 2, and he can 
see how it was imitated by Prior and Swift, 
or how the Dulce et decorum becomes in Du 
Bellay— 


‘C’est chose doulce et belle que mourir 
Pour son pays et son Roy secourir,’ 


rings out in K, Gerok’s war-song (1871)— 


‘Schon ists und siiss den Heldentod 
Fiirs Vaterland zu sterben, 
Mit warmem Herzblut purpurrot 
Das Feld der Ehre farben,’ 


or stirs Heine to one of those satiric sayings 
the pregnant force of which is inimitable— 


‘Leben bleiben, wie das Sterben 
Fiir das Vaterland ist siiss,’ 


while the final pede Poena claudo is repro- 
duced by Voltaire in the fine lines— 


‘ Et des dieux quelquefois la longue patience 
Fait sur nous 4 pas lents descendre la 
vengeance.’ 


All Horace’s most striking phrases and 
best Odes receive equally happy and instruc- 
tive illustration. The Barine-Ode for instance 
suggests a beautiful passage in La Fontaine, 
and a delightful paraphrase by Biirger, while 
the lines Pad/ida Mors .. . turres appear thus 
in Weckherlin— 


‘ Es klopfet ja der tod mit einem bein 
An die pallast und wolkenhohe schlésser 
Und armer leut sorglose hiittelein, 
Und ist fiir beide nicht béser und nicht 
besser,’ 


and thus in Malherbe— 


‘Le pauvre en sa cabane, ott le chaume le 
couvre, 
Est sujet 4 ses loix ; 
Et la garde, qui vieille aux barritres du 
Louvre, 
N’en défend point nos Rois,’ 


nor would it be easy for a student of style to 
find a better example than is thus afforded of 
Latin dignity, Teutonic vigour, and Gallic 
grace. In fact the Classical and the Modern 
Languages Association might join hands in 
welcoming this volume, though possibly the 
sterner advocates of ‘the mother-tongue,’ * 
or those sober students who take all the 
Odes seriously, might not accept without 
a protest Stepney’s racy but admirable repro- 
duction of Od. 3. 7— 


‘Dear Molly, why so oft in tears ? 
Why all these jealousies and fears 
For thy bold Son of Thunder ? 
Have patience till we’ve conquered France, 
Thy closet shall be stored with Nantz ; 
Ye ladies like such plunder. 
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Before Toulon thy yoke-mate lies, 
Where all the live-long night he sighs 
For thee in lowly cabin : 
And though the Captain’s Cloe cries, 
Tis I, dear Bully, pr’ythee rise— 
He will not let the drab in. 


Finally it should be said that the book 
contains musical settings of many Odes 
together with information about the practice 
of singing them in schools during the six- 
teenth century. All references are carefully 
given : there is a good Index, and an excellent 
Introduction of fifty pages, which includes 
(pp. 21, 22) a remarkable collection of 


authorities in defence of plagiarism, about 
which Heine writes: ‘Es gibt in der Kunst 
kein sechstes Gebot ; der Dichter darf iiberall 
zugreifen, wo er Material zu seinen Werken 
findet, und selbst ganze Sdulen mitausgemeiss- 
elten Kapitilern darf er sich aneignen, wenn 
nur der Tempel herrlich ist, den er damit 
stiitzt.’. Horace himself would have cordially 
agreed with Heine’s view, and probably he 
would also give his warm approval to these 
pages, for the renderings here given are for the 
most part not mere translations, but, like so 
much of his own work, really poetic repro- 


ductions of the original. 
T. E. PaGE. 


HEAD’S 


A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the 
British Museum: Catalogue of the Greek 
Coins of Phrygia. By Barciay V. Heap, 
D.Litt., D.C.L., Ph.D. With one Map 
and fifty-three Plates. London. Printed 
by Order of the Trustees, 1906. Pp. 
cvi+ 492. Price 4os. 


Tuis volume is larger and more amply 
illustrated than any of its four-and-twenty 
predecessors. And there are other respects 
in which it constitutes a conspicuous land- 
mark in the series to which it belongs: it 
closes the record of the Greek coins of 
Asia Minor, and it is the last of the British 
Museum catalogues for which its author will 
be officially responsible. There will be 
general regret at the severance of Mr. 
Head’s connection with the great national 
institution of which he has been for so many 
years a distinguished ornament. Reflection, 
however, will temper that regret, for it is 
betraying no secret to say that we may soon 
look for the much-needed new edition of 
his Historia Numorum, a work that has 
long since taken rank as an archaeological 
classic. 

Five years have elapsed since his Lydian 
Catalogue was published. In Phrygia the 
numismatic interest is, on the whole, less 


OF PHRYGIA. 


varied. The latter country had no archaic 
electrum, no Croesus. On the other hand, 
it has recently received considerable atten- 
tion at the hands of scholars. The writings 
of Sir W. M. Ramsay and others have done 
much to familiarize us with the aspect of its 
natural scenery, while their researches have 
recovered for us many details of the life that 
once throbbed through the fifty or sixty 
cities with the wreckage of which its plains 
and the sides of its hills are strewn. All 
this enhances the importance of a minute 
study of its coinage, a fact that has been 
duly appreciated by the authorities of the 
British Museum. The Phrygian series in the 
trays has been very carefully ‘nursed.’ 
Since 1873 the number of individual 
specimens has more than trebled; it now 
stands at 2148. If it be remembered that 
Mionnet describes only 1636, and that the 
total included in Babelon’s /nventaire of the 
Waddington collection is 1127, it will at 
once be seen that the new catalogue is 
relatively much more complete than any 
that has hitherto appeared. At the same 
time, the Introduction takes full account of 
all Phrygian coins published elsewhere, as in 
Imhoof-Blumer’s <Xéeinasiatische Muiinzen, 
and thus forms an admirable compendium 
of everything that is known regarding the 
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issues of the different Phrygian mints. It 
goes without saying that the geographical 
information is mainly derived from Ramsay 
and J. G. C. Anderson. 

It has already been indicated that none of 
the Phrygian coins are early. As a matter 
of fact, till the conquest of Alexander the 
country was not sufficiently civilized to 
render coined money a necessity. In the 
course of the second and first centuries B.c., 
however, we find about twenty towns 
occasionally striking bronze. During the 
same period cistophori were issued abund- 
antly at Laodiceia and at Apameia, and 
much more sparingly at Synnada, while 
silver was also minted freely at Cibyra, 
where semi-independent dynasts were toler- 
ated down to 84.B.c. But the numismatic 
bloom of Phrygia belongs to imperial times. 
Roman rule brought with it a great develop- 
ment of material prosperity, one result of 
which was a marked increase in the number 
of minting centres. The new local cur- 
rency was, of course, always of bronze. As 
Head points out, its issue was in general 


limited to special occasions, such as re-— 


current religious festivals. The staple needs 


of the country would be supplied by Roman 
gold and silver. 
Phrygian coin-types are rich in mytho- 


logical allusion. Imhoof-Blumer, Ramsay, 
and others have remarked upon the dis- 
tinctively pictorial character that some of 
them possess. The best known example is 
probably the representation of the Noachian 
deluge at Apameia—not figured by Head, 
as the London specimen is unfortunately in 
poor condition. Even more striking, how- 
ever, as a copy of a picture, is the group of 
Athena and Marsyas from the same city, an 
extremely good reproduction of which 
appears upon Plate XII. Other types that 
catch the eye in glancing through the 
illustrations are the capture of Herakles by 
Eros on a coin of Temenothyrae-Flaviopolis, 
now first correctly interpreted, the frequently 
recurring figure of the rider-god with his 
double-axe, the gladiatorial games at Syn- 
nada, and the city-goddess of Laodiceia 
standing between a boar and a wolf— 
personifications of the rivers Kapros and 
Lykos respectively. Besides the usual im- 


perial heads, we get occasional portraits, as 
that of the Proconsul Fabius Maximus at 
Hierapolis, those of Seitalcas and Pythes at 
Laodiceia, and those of Antios (?), Veranius, 
and Marcellus at Cibyra. Whether the 
persons portrayed were always magistrates, 
as Head rather implies, seems open to 
doubt. Sometimes, at least, they were more 
probably eminent citizens, as in the parallel 
which Imhoof aptly cites from Mytilene. 

The legends are equally interesting. 
Among the many that are descriptive of 
types, there may be noted no fewer than six 
distinct epithets of Zeus. Then we have 
about ten different names of festivals. 
Where the inscriptions touch persons or 
titles, some of the questions involved raise 
issues that stretch beyond the horizon of the 
numismatist. Others concern him very 
directly. What, for instance, is the precise 
significance of the prepositions dud, rapa, 
or of the verbs dvé@yxe, 
aitnoapévov, upon the coins ? 
And how are we to explain, say, the appear- 
ance of a magistrate’s name standing by 
itself in the dative case, or the occurrence 
of the name of an emperor in the accusative 
instead of in the more normal nominative ? 
On all such points Head’s observations are 
as suggestive as they are judicious. One’s 
only regret is that lack of space prevents 
their being fuller. Thus the remark that the 
Greek dative may sometimes be merely the 
equivalent of the Latin ablative absolute 
might appropriately have been reinforced by 
a reference to the Monumentum Ancyranum. 
Even Lydia, which the reader is recom- 
mended to consult, will not give him nearly 
all he would like to get. 

The execution of the work as a whole is 
entirely worthy of the author’s reputation. 
Accuracy and ample knowledge are writ 
large on every page, and the room left for 
criticism is very small indeed. Probably a 
press correction is responsible for the curious 
confusion that has crept into the last 
sentence of the note at the foot of page xxx. 
Again, while a footnote on page Ixx very 
properly utters a warning as to the am- 
biguous interpretation of émi, the letters 
themselves are sometimes printed in the 
text as a preposition in cases where it is 
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perfectly clear that they are a contraction 
for or So, for 
example, on page lix, in relation to Flaccus 
and Pedia Secunda at Eucarpeia, where the 
pieces of larger module bear the un- 
abbreviated participle. But the one serious 
grievance I have against Mr. Head is the 
absence of any record of the weights of the 
bronze coins. Such a record would have 
been exceedingly useful when numismatists 
come (as they will certainly do ere long) to 
group the different issues by denominations. 
In view of such a grouping, a slight 
disadvantage attaches to the otherwise 
highly convenient plan of placing in a 
separate category those coins of the imperial 
age which do not bear an emperor’s head. 
It will often be found that the ‘pseudo- 
autonomous’ pieces are merely the smaller 
denominations of groups whose more im- 
portant members have the imperial image 
and superscription. 

There is one possible link between Phrygian 
numismatics and Phrygian epigraphy which 
would seem to have escaped Head’s notice. 
Ramsay (Cities and Bishoprics, p. 246) 
prints a singularly interesting inscription 
copied at Kavaklar by Sterrett in 1883. 
It was set up, apparently in the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, by a certain Apollodotos, 
who had been chief magistrate of his native 
town, and who mentions, as ‘the climax of 
the services rendered to the State,’ the fact 
that he had struck coins at his own charges.! 
It is doubtful to what city the inscription 
had originally belonged. Ramsay, with a 
good deal of hesitation, decides in favour of 
Lounda, and anticipates the day when the 
coins in question may ‘gladden some 
numismatist with the legend TAPA- 
’ (of. cit. 
p- 241). His prophecy has, I believe, 

1 A[d]roxparopa Kafcapa ‘Adpiavdy "Avtwveivov 
Baorby EvoeBi, [o]rpa- 
tny@v THs weTa Tod maTpds, TaY idiwy 
avéeotnoev imép evoeBelas tis [e]is Tov Kipiov Kal 
tis eis thy matpibda, [vouli- 


eualra. 


been fulfilled, although his forecast of the 
legend has not been exactly realized. I 
would identify as part of the coinage alluded 
to in the inscription a piece published by 
Babelon in the Jnventaire Waddington 
(No. 6201). It is a coin of Antoninus Pius, 
and has on the reverse the words YPTA- 
AEQN EM ATIOAAOCAOCTOY [CTPIA. 

We do not know what the mint of the 
Hyrgaleis was, and the precise extent of 
their territory is matter of conjecture. It 
my identification be correct, it may throw 
some light upon both these points. And it 
would not be without a bearing upon the 
meaning of émé in such a connection—it 
appears to imply more than a date, and to be 
practically indistinguishable from and wapa. 
Another coin of the Hyrgaleis, formerly in the 
Loebbecke collection and now in Berlin, 
ought perhaps to be re-examined, in view of 
the scarcity of their issues. It also bears 
the head of Pius, while its reverse is said to 
read YPFAAEQN ATIOAAQ(N] 
CTPA.® I should not be surprised if it 
proved to be but a smaller denomination of 
the coinage of Apollodotos, his name being 
abbreviated for want of space. That, however, 
is a point which can readily be determined.* 

GEORGE MAcDONALD. 


M. Babelon (Z.c.) prints [AP ]X. In response, 
however, to my enquiry as to whether [CTP IA 
was possible, he writes : ‘ Les deux lectures pourraient 
se défendre ; a vous done de décider.’ To judge from 
the cast which accompanies his letter, A seems to me 
distinctly more probable than X, 

3 Zeitschr. fiir Numismattk, xvii. 22. 

4+ The question is less easy to settle than I had 
anticipated, but the possibilities seem to favour my 
suggestion. Since the above was written, I have 
obtained from Dr. K. Regling the following report 
upon the reading of the coin: ‘ Die detr. Stelle der 
Hyrgaleis-Miinze lautet auf den ersten Blick ETTt 
ATI[O |AQ CTPA (nicht ATIOAAQ, und 
auch fiir N hinter Q ist kein Platz), Bet genauer 
Priifung zeigt sich aber, dass das Ql aus den Spuren- 


von zwet oder drei anderen, durch starken Doffpel- 
schlag entstellten Lettern bestehen kann, und diese 


Spuren tassen allenfalls su AOA,’ 
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BUTCHER’S DEMOSTHENES J. 


Demosthenis Orationes recognovit brevique 
adnotatione critica instruxit S. H. BUTCHER. 
I. Oxford: University Press. No date 
(Preface dated 1903). 8vo. No paging 
( Reiske’s pages in margin). 4s. paper, 
4s. 6d. cloth. 


PROBABLY no living scholar combines so 
many qualifications for the criticism of Greek 
oratory as Mr. Butcher. It is therefore a 
great satisfaction that he is giving us a text 
of Demosthenes. For a long time we have 
had to be content with the Teubner recen- 
sion of Dr. Blass. Dr. Blass’s services to 
Demosthenic scholarship are great, and are 
acknowledged on page after page of the 
volume before us. But his principles of 
criticism were far too unsettled twenty years 
ago to produce a satisfactory standard 
edition. The stereotyped text of his first 
volume had to be modified by twenty-six 
pages of critical addenda in vol. ii. and 
remodified by five and a half more pages of 
addenda in vol. iii; while his rérapra 


dpovrides can only be run to earth in his 
revisions of the school commentaries of 


Rehdanz. This instability was in fact the 
outcome of the unsoundness of the principles 
themselves. They have been fully criticized 
by Mr. Butcher in CZ. Rev. v. 309 ff:, and 
his judgment is recapitulated in the preface 
to the present work. Dr. Blass with vast 
erudition collected quotations and imitations 
of Demosthenes from later writers, and (not 
unnaturally) greatly overvalued them as 
evidence for the text. Such quotations may 
have been made from memory; or taken 
from worse copies than ours; or corrected 
by a copyist to conform with the accepted 
text. Again the three canons of Demosthenic 
style, of which we owe so much of our know- 
ledge to Dr. Blass, are most uncertain guides 
for emendation. Demosthenes (says Mr. 
Butcher ) studied arrangement of words not 
as an ‘operarius’ but as ‘summus in dicendo 
artifex.’ Avoidance of hiatus and of more 
than two consecutive short syllables! were 


! Mr. Butcher fullows Dr. Blass at xix. 191 in read- 
ing wérep’ for MSS. mérepov, wérepor, 


counsels of perfection, not hard-and-fast 
rules. As for the rhythmical correspondence 
of clauses, ‘noua quidem multa Blass protulit 
ex intima rei rhythmicae cognitione hausta, 
sed nescio an huius doctrinae arcana nondum 
aperuerit, immo uero nemo aperire possit. 
Etsi enim periodi Demosthenicae structura 
est in primis artificiosa, sentiri magis numeros 
puto quam certis legibus definiri; nec nisi 
textui ui adlata uel oratorie pronuntiandi 
neglecta ratione effici potest ut rhythmi inter 
se prorsus respondeant.’ It is refreshing to 
have these things said for us by a scholar 
who is also an orator of distinction, and who 
has full right to speak. 

Mr. Butcher himself gives a prudently 
conservative text, admitting conjectural cor- 
rections only at the rate of about ten in one 
hundred pages, though he records them 
freely in his foot-notes. Even Girard’s ra yéppa 
dvareravvvoav for éveriumpacay xvill. 169, 
which the editor praises so unreservedly in the 
review above referred to, is merely appended 
with a vecte, ut opinor. Room might perhaps 
have been found for Dr. Sandys’s aird pevro 
Tovro V. 23, and ody drws for ob povov 
eorw vill. 51; Dr. Sandys first suggested 
printing xara Suvardv iii. 6 as 
a virtual quotation; and has thrown just 
suspicion on the phrase trav év @paxy 
vili. 44 in the sense of ‘miserable villages,’ 
which is here accepted without remark. Mr. 
Butcher makes several suggestions of his own, 
almost all of which are convincing. On vii. 
31 py povov yas he notes pev 
malim.’ At vill. 29 his tatr’ éorw (for tair’ 
éoriv S, tadr’ écriv tkava vulg.) seems not so 
good as Blass’s ravr’ éoriv. At viii. 63 the 
first daeorépynoGe is well obelized as a ditto- 
graphy from two lines below which does not 
fit the sense: ix 7 Todro to 
det is bracketed: xiv. 11 Tots duodoyoupévws 
€xOpovs for and : 
XViii. 262 [éxeivous] with one MS.: 
since in a similar context, xxi. 133 our MSS. give 
mérep eiciv . But even if hiatus damns wérepa, 
wérepov may well be right. At ix. 7 Mr. Butcher 
passes wérepoy eiphyny without appending Dr. Blass’s 


correction mérep’ eiphynv, but brackets the whole 
sentence. 
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ib. 312 wheiv 7 for (Weil’s 
<dvrwv> 7 being noted as a possible alter- 
native): xix. 244 ds without a 
comma before as, cf xxiv. 146: 26. 266 ovd 
[elyev] 6 te mparov: 1b. 279 ‘édéyxew S (me 
teste): éfeA€yyew codd. cett. et edd. omnes.’ 
At xix. 257 S is vindicated from error: 
mpoetiero (not mpoeidere) S (me teste).’ 

But in the main, Mr. Butcher holds that 
textual criticism of Demosthenes is at a stand- 
still, until fresh material is forthcoming ‘ex 
Aegyptia tellure.’ The papyrus finds have 
already given us about 18 §§ of the speeches 
in this volume, and show one or two unique 
readings. Of these the editor might perhaps 
have accepted xviii. 42 éxeiv for the trouble- 
some instead of omitting both 
from the text ; a dative is wanted (to explain 
éavrov’s and to balance in 
the following phrase), though not the proper 
name, which has occurred just before. Per- 
haps also xviii. 228 pa) tovadtys trapxovons 
éroAnews is to be preferred to the clumsy 
py ovens THS brapxovons : 
the papyrus version resembles those terser 
and neater variants for which, as Mr. Butcher 
points out, we are often indebted to S. 

On the general question of papyrus evidence 
Mr. Butcher makes some interesting remarks. 


The Demosthenic fragments support no one 
MS. or family, and warn us against ascribing 
sacrosanctity to S ; but they are on the whole 
in remarkable agreement with our best copies. 
For some thousand years the text seems to 
have been practically unchanged. Yet it is 
interesting to note that Mr. Butcher does not 
use the papyri as a ground for denying corrup- 
tion, and particularly interpolation, altogether. 
Much, he admits, has been foisted into the 
text by misguided editors, or by careless 
scribes incorporating marginal notes. But 
we now learn that this took place not in 
Roman but in Alexandrian or even earlier 
times. We have the paradox (so Mr. 
Butcher concludes) that precisely when the 
study of Demosthenes was most flourishing 
in the schools of rhetoric, these misplaced 
attentions to his text were nearly at an end. 
Moreover ‘interpolator ille, Byzantinus magis- 
tellus,’ stands almost acquitted. And the 
same is proved by the papyri for other 
authors: ‘uel infimae aetatis homines haud 
indiligenter tradita conseruasse.’ 

We are most grateful to Mr. Butcher for 
this instalment of his work. It is to be 
hoped that the claims of public life will not 
interfere with its completion. 

H. RackHamM. 


De Romanorum Juris Publia Sacrique Voca- 
bulis Sollemnibus in Graecum Sermonem 
Conversis scripsit Davip Macir. Teubner, 
1905. Pp. 182. M. 6. 

THE attention of scholars is called to this 

book which provides an important help to 

more than one branch of study. Nearly all 
of it is taken up with classified indices to 
published inscriptions and texts, under the 
following heads: (1) Senatus Populusque 

Romanus, (2) Imperatores et Domus Impera- 

toria, Ministri Domus Augustae, (3) Ma- 

gistratus Ordinis Senatorii, (4) Magistratus 
et Officia Dignitatis Equestris, (5) Appari- 
tores et Servi Publici, (6) Res Militares, 

{7) Res Sacrae, (8) Ludi et Feriae. Under 

each head, the Latin titles are given with 

the various Greek equivalents. An intro- 


SHORT NOTICES 


duction of 40 pages treats De Officiorum 
Comparatione, De Vocum Interpretatione, 
De Vocabulorum Transcriptione. The 
authorities include all the standard collections 
of inscriptions, together with the historians. 
Only prolonged use can decide whether 
the indices be complete; but in any case 
they will save great labour to the historical 
student, and incidentally they throw light on 
Greek and Latin pronunciation. 


Die Ttalischen Rundbauten. Eine archao- 
logische Studie, von WALTER ALTMANN. 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1906. 9}” x 6}”. Pp. 
102. With twenty cuts in text. M. 3. 

Dr. ALTMANN has given in this monograph 

a useful and instructive survey of the inde- 

pendent development of the circular build- 
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ing in Italy from pre-historic times to the 
end of the Roman Empire, not ignoring its 
influence on the Italy of the medieval period 
and Renaissance. Beginning with the round 
huts of the Neolithic and Early Bronze Ages 
(Terramare civilisation) he shows the ten- 
dency of the time to reproduce in its sepul- 
chral arrangements the forms of the dwellings: 
whence the hut-urns of the Villanuova period, 
in which may be discerned the transition to 
the rectangular form of building. The early 
circular buildings of Rome, of which the 
Casa Romuli and the Temple of Vesta are 
examples, were nothing more than wattle- 
and-dab huts with thatched roofs. In the 
Imperial period the vaulted dome takes the 
place of the thatched roof, rectangular ex- 
crescences are added at the sides, and thus a 
development of which the Pantheon is the 
first example may be traced in the early 
Christian churches, which (it may be added) 
in our own day finds an effective illustration 
in Wren’s St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. 


Hat Dorpfeld die Enneakrunos-Episode bei 
Pausanias tatsachlich gelist, oder auf 
welchem Wege kann diese gelist werden? 
Von ALEXANDER MALININ. Wien: Alfred 
Holder, 1906. 73?” x5}”. Pp. 36. M.1. 

Has Dr. Dorpfeld really succeeded in ex- 

plaining the ‘Enneakrounos episode’ in Pau- 

sanias, or has Herr Malinin? That is the 
question which the latter essays to answer, 


and in opposition to the now generally. 
received views of the former he stoutly 
maintains the original theory that the Ennea- 
krounos must be sought on the south-east 
rather than the south-west of the Acropolis. 
As he points out, it is obvious that in the 
received text of Pausanias the spring is 
described out of its proper place (as is the 
temple of Eukleia); but we can only guess. 
that the right place for the Enneakrounos is. 
in the description of Agrae in south-east 
Athens, and the author’s arguments seem 
hardly strong enough to prove his case. 


Eleusis, her Mysteries, Ruins, and Museums. 
Translated from the French of DEMETRIOS. 
PuiLios by HAMILTON GaTLIFF. London: 
Sidney Appleton, 1906. 7}” x 4%”. Pp. 80.. 
With plan and eight plates. 55. net. 

This little book gives a very interesting 

summary of all that is known (since the 

recent excavations) of Eleusis and its famous. 
mysteries. The scope of its contents is 
indicated by the title, and to these three 
main headings is added a preliminary chapter 
on the history of the site. M. Philios has 
done his part in a scholarly and readable 
manner, and the translation is satisfactory. 

But there is no index or table of contents. 

‘ Agyroms’ on p. 14 is an unfortunate mis- 

print, and the spelling ‘ Keryces’ (p. 11) is. 

difficult to defend on any obvious theory. 
H. B. W. 


REPORTS 


OXFORD PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—MICHAELMAS TERM, 1906. 


Ocr. 26. At Lincoln College. Prof. GARDNER 
exhibited and explained some charts designed to 
illustrate the commercial history of Greece. 

Nov. 2. At Trinity College. Prof. ELiis read a 
paper of Emendations in the Text of the Historiae 
Augustae Scriptores. [Published in Hermathena.] 

Nov. 9. At St. John’s College. Mr. POWELL 
read a paper on ‘A suggested restoration of C./.A. 
442 (Hicks and Hill?, no. 54) and its connexion 
with Pericles’ Funeral Oration in Thucydides ii. 35 
sqq.’_ Mr. GARROD contributed some emendations in 
the text of Lucan, Statius, and Seneca. 


A restoration of the first four lines of the inscrip-- 
tion was given, based upon the letters, now lost, of 
Fauvel’s copy : 

’AOdvardu we Oalvotow ’AOnvalos, 

kal mporydvous Géuss [eorly ewawveiv, of kouloavres] 

Previous restorations were discussed: the best 
restoration of the first two lines was Hoffmann’s, 
with the necessary alteration of avé@nxay to émé-. 
@nxav, and the substitution of uvjua for (cf. 
Bergk Anthol. Lyr. 97. 6). No restoration of line 
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3 based upon the word o@évos (for OENEZ) was pos- 
sible, because that would require the preceding word 
to be mpoyévwy, and there is no room for the N on the 
marble: O in the inscription may represent O, OY, 
Q, and as mpdyovos is impossible, the word must be 
mpoydvous. For xouifw, cf. Hicks and Hill, no. 46, 
and Pind. Mem. 2. 19. In line 4, the fragmentary 
letter towards the end of the line appears from the 
transcript in Hicks (Ancient Greek Inscriptions in 
the British Museum, p. 102) not to be &, because in 
the other place in the inscription where @ is found, 
ETXAZS for ¥YXAS, the circle is smaller and higher 
than the traces of the letter here. It must be O or 
@. For #@IMENOI cf. Simon. 50. Pomtow. There 
was a similarity between the order of ideas in the 
inscription and the Funeral Speech : the mention of 
mpéyovo in both immediately after the exordium ; the 
aperai of the fallen: the topic of grief and consola- 
tion. The question then was: did the word 7o@e7 in 
the Inscription support Marchant’s suggestion xaAemdv 
of5a uh woGeiv in ‘Ihuc. ii. 44. 2. From the usage of 
the other Adyo: émitagior, we should expect it in this ; 
or even perhaps xaAemby moeiv, an idea also sug- 
gested by Mr. Snow in discussion. “There is no 
reason to doubt that Thucydides saw the inscription, 
for he was at Athens about this time: the dry 
sarcasm about éAmis in 1. 9, and the Anaxagorean 
touch of ai®hp Yuxas bredétaro were congenial 
to his temper. From the resemblances between the 
Inscription and the Speech, it was probable that 
was a corruption of 
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inguenque notantis (cf. Stat. Zed, 


Lucan i. 566. 
5. 316 crit. not.). 

Lucan ii. 126. 
not.). 

Statius : 
feroces. 

Statius: Sz/v. ii. 6. 48. iam pudor (unde?) novae 
mentis (cf. 7hed. 8. 627). 

Seneca: Medea 142. 
559). 

Seneca : 
critt. nott.). 

Seneca: Oet, 501. electus orbem specimini sacro 
regis (‘ preferred to a sacred dignity (cf. 7hyestes 223) 
thou governest the world’). 

Seneca: 7roades 852. ‘Atticam pensans Peparethus 
oram’ (cf. Ovid Met. 7. 470). 

Seneca: Oed. 309. arasque dona turis eri strue. 

(The reff. in Seneca are to Peiper and Richter, 
ed. i.) 

Nov. 16. At St. John’s College. Dr. ADAM of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, read a paper on 
‘The Doctrine of the Adyos in Heraclitus.’ 

Nov. 23. At Balliol College. Mr. J. A. SMITH 
read a paper on ‘The history and meaning of the 
tpitos &vOpwros argument.’ 

Nov. 30, At Exeter College. Dr. FARNELL read 
a paper on ‘The Aauradngopla in connection with 
the cult of Hephaistos.’ 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE following papers, with others which have no 
bearing on Classical Studies, were read before the 
Society in the Michaelmas term of 1906 :— 

Oct. 25. Dr. J. P. PostGATE on ‘More Un- 
canny Thirteens’: published in the Classical Review, 
1906, p. 443- 

Mr. R. D. Hicks contributed notes by Mr. 
F. M. CornForpD and himself on Aristotle De 
Anima. Mr. Cornford defended the text of the 
manuscripts at 425 a 15 and 430b2. In 429b 31 in 
place of Se? ofrws he proposed to read 8’ 
odrws, picking up the dvvdue: of the previous clause, 
‘Suvduer, in the sense that.” He considered the 
present order of the sentences in the passage 431 a 
12—20, kal guy)... mAciw, unsatisfactory. 
The three sentences a 14 77 Siavontinh .. 17 
hn wWvxh are parenthetical, and he felt inclined to 
transpose them to the beginning of the next paragraph, 
to precede 7a wév ody ef5n 431 b 2. Omitting the words 
for the moment, the meaning is as follows: (1) a 12 
kal  puyn... 14 7d elvat explains that 
the faculty of desire and aversion is one faculty and 
only logically different from the faculty of sense ; 
(2) a 17 éonep dé 6 Ghp xré. states that, as there is one 
ultimate sensorium (7d €¢xarTov) which receives im- 
pressions by different channels from different special 
senses, so also there is one weodrns (such as is required 
for pleasure and pain) which, although one, is mAew 


7@ elvat. In this sentence the apodosis begins with 
wal pla peodtrns. The sentences in parenthesis 
merely interpret the remark that, as aic@huara are to 
the sensitive faculty, so are gavrdcuarta to intellect. 
In 431 b 8 he thought it possible that we should read 
745° Hdd AvTnpdy, ‘and, when it 
affirms that ‘‘in that former case this was pleasant or 
painful,” in the present case it avoids or pursues it.’ 
Perhaps also #v should be inserted after Avrnpdy. It 
would easily drop out after Avmnpdy and _ before 
évravéa. Lastly, in place of 434 a 11 exelvny 
he suggested 5€ (comparing a 19 
and dré nivel y' adrhy in 434 a 13 in place 
of été exelvn 

Mr. Hicks discussed the perception of the common 
sensibles, shewing, that the ordinary interpretation 
of Book II. c. 6 and III. c. 1 requires modification 
in detail. In regard to 429 b 31 he argued in favour 
of Mr. Cornford’s emendation (1) that Se? is ad- 
mitted by palaeographers to have been sometimes « 
compendium for dvvduer; (2) that the ordinary in- 
terpretation of whether broAaBeiy or cupBalvew 
be understood, is unsatisfactory ; (3) that no support 
for Sef can be obtained from the ancient com- 
mentators. 

Mr. E. HARRISON pointed out that in Andocides 
ii, 11 wA€ov euol Karéornoay it is possible to 
take €uoi as an adjective, thus removing the only 
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known evidence for xa@icrac@a: meaning ‘to cost’ 
(Liddell and Scott s.v, xadiornut B 7). 


Nov. 8. Dr. W. G. HEADLAM read papers on 
Aristophanes Knights 755 and Aeschylus Seven 
against Thebes 202-4.—Ar. Eq. 754 & én 
Kabijra: THs mérpas (5 Ajjuus), Kéxnvev Sowep 
eumodifwy icxddas, ‘but when once he takes his seat 
upon this rock, he gapes as though hindering figs.’ 
Some of the critics have forgotten that icxades were 
dried figs (ioxvés), and no more grew upon a tree than 
raisins did. Moreover, figs themselves, when they are 
full-ripe, burst and gafe ; and the technical word for 
this was kexnvéva: (Marc. Anton. iii. 2, Nicephorus 
Walz Rhet. I. 523, schol. Aesch. Agam. 497, Hesych. 
xexavia gina). Evidently nothing could be more 
natural to say than ‘ gapes like a burst fig,’ oinov 
xexnvds: and Aristophanes has used the comparison 
in a metaphor before, v. 259 
drevOdvous, Sotis apes coriv, 
Kexnvéta .. . Since a fig which has once burst is of 
course no longer suitable for drying, a subtle and 
humourous variation of the same comparison is 
‘ vapes as though—hindering dried figs’ (ra éumodi- 
(ovra tovs Kapmrovs apapety Theophrast. de caus. 
plant. iii. 7. 6). 

Aesch. Zheb, 202 ET. ripyov oréyew etxeobe 
Sdpu: Tad’ mpds GAA’ ody 
Tis GAovons WéAEos Adyos. The 
difficulty is to translate this in harmony with Eteocles’ 
argument, with the meaning of the particles, and 
with the order of the words. Feeling that ofxovy 
7a5' tora: mpds Oe@v; was the argument of the 
Chorus, editors used commonly to give these words 
to them; but it is now recognised that here, as 
throughout the passage, the Chorus’ lyric argument 
is replied to by three lines from Eteocles. It was 
proposed to take efxeo@e as indicative, and explain 
as follows: You are making prayers that the walls 
may le proof against the foeman’s spear? Very 
well, that shall doubtless turn out so, by the granting 
of the Gods: but all the same, remember that when 
a city ts taken, her Gods, as we are told, desert. 
(Very well, if that is your prayer, God helps those 
who help themselves; when a city is taken, they 
desert; therefore we: must defend the walls ; that is 
the way to bring your prayer about.) Tad’ ora: on 
this view is a formula of assuring confidence, as in 
Aristotle’s will, Diog. Laert. v. 1. @ora: pev 
ed: cup Baivy, and 12 éav 5€ cuuBalvn—d uh 
yéevoito, ovd’ éorat, ‘Eur.’ frag. 953. 27, Plat. Legg. 
918 Dem. 581. 22, 102. 20 & unre yévorr’ 
Aéyerw Eur. Jon 456 5 —od rep éorat, 
be omar — Supp. 604 by Képdos: 

» Theocr. vii. 52, Aesch. Supp. 737 &Ad’ obdev 


‘ravbe, Mh viv. 


Nov. 22. Dr. A. W. VERRALL read a paper on 
the crux in Dante (/ferno I. 70) respecting the date 
of the birth of Virgil: ‘ Nacqui seb Jutio, ancorché 
fosse tardi,’ ‘I was born sab Julio, though it was 
late.’ The prima facie meaning of this sentence, 
taken alone, is that Virgil was born before, but only 
a little before, the end of the life and reign of Julius 


Caesar, z.e. about 45 B.C. But this is not only false 
(the true date being 70 B.C.), but plainly inconsistent 
with the rest of Virgil’s biography as here given and 
interpreted by Dante. ; 

The suggestion offered was that Dante here refers 
to a speculation, by himself or some contemporary, 
respecting the ¢rvwe season of Virgil’s birth, as 
distinct from the traditional time as given according 
to the unreformed calendar. The interest then taken 
in calendrical problems, especially in connexion 
with astrology and nativities, would make such a 
speculation natural and important. Tradition gives 
the day as the 15th of October. But the Roman 
calendar was then J/ate by almost exactly three 
months, the product of accumulated error, and 
remained so till the reformation of it by Julius 
Caesar, in honour of which his name was given to 
his native month—July. Consequently, Virgil’s 
birth presumably occurred three months earlier 
(according to the true and natural year) than tradition 
says, that is to say, in the seventh (not the tenth) 
month, the month afterwards dedicated to Julius, 

It seems that such a view of the facts, if Dante 
could assume it as generally known, might very 
well be summarized by the words ‘I was born 
under [the sign of] Julius, though [the month] was 
belated.’ 

An important point in this connéxion is the sense 
of the following words: ‘I lived at Rome under the 
good Augustus, in the time of the false and lying 
Gods.’ This description signifies the Roman emperors 
(especially Julius and Augustus) and refers to the 
false worship of the emperors, first established in 
Virgil’s time and partly by his powerful assistance. 
To this error Virgil confesses, when he declares 
himself to have been a rebel against ‘the Emperor 
(Christ) who reigns above.’ With a view to this, any 
association between Virgil and the first of these 
emperors and false deities was for Dante a point of 
importance. He supposed himself to have found 
such a link in the true month of Virgil’s birth, 
coinciding (not accidentally, he would suppose, but 
providentially) with that destined to bear the name of 
Julius. 

Mrs. WEDD read a paper on the word aidévrns. 
She suggested that the word is derived from a bye- 
form of the substantive verb (cf. Latin sows), that it 
is therefore=¢the man himself, and that its recognised 
meaning of ‘murderer of a kinsman’ arose in 
circumstances such as those represented in the Oreséeia, 
where the victim’s next of kin is likewise the 
murderer. Thus Orestes is av@évrns in relation to 
Clytaemnestra, Agamemnon is ab@éyrns in relation 
to Iphigenia, Heracles is ad@évrns in relation to 
his children. She maintained that the vengeance of 
the Erinyes was criginally restricted to cases where 
the normal vengeance was not forthcoming. In the 
Eumenides they insist (1. 260 and fasszm) that their 
function is to champion three classes—@eoi, tévai, 
toxeis: these three classes being obviously unable to 
avenge themselves—gods, because they cannot do so 
without incurring pollution ; strazgers, because they 
are separated from their next of kin ; parents, because 
their next of kin is himself the guilty one, the 
avdévrns, the man himself. 
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Aeschylus: Prometheus. With Introd., Notes, and 
Crit. App. By J. E. Harry, Prof. of Greek in 
the University of Cincinnati. 73”x54". Frontis- 
piece. Pp. 358. Chicago, American Book Company. 
1906. Cloth. 

Beeson (Charles Henry), see Hegemonius. 

Blanchet. Les enceintes Romaines de la Gaule: 
étude sur l’origine d’un grand nombre de villes fran- 
caises par Adrian B. 10”x 64". Pp. iv+356. 
21 Plates. Paris, Leroux. 1907. 

Bondurant (Bernard Camillus) Decimus Junius 
Brutus Albinus: a historical study. 94” x 68”. 
Pp. 112. Chicago, University Press. 

Breslauer Philologische Abhandlungen, see Felsch 
(Wilhelm). . 

Campbell (Lewis) Paralipomena Sophoclea. Supple- 
mentary notes on the text and interpretation of 
Sophocles. By L. C., M.A. 8” x Pp. xvi+ 288. 
London, Messrs. Rivington. 1907. Paper Boards, 
6s. net. 

Cantarelli (Luigi) La Serie dei prefetti di 
Egitto. I. Da Ottaviano Augusto a Diocleziano. 
x 83". Pp. 78. Roma, Acc. dei Lincei. 
1906. L. 5. 

Carton (Dr.) Le Sanctuaire de Tanit 4 El-Kénissia. 
(Extrait des Mémoires présentés par divers savants 
a [Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 
Tome XII. tre. Partie.) 11}”x9”. Pp. 
and 10 Pilates. 
1906. Fr. 9.20. 

Caspari(M. O. B.), see Grote (G.). 

Cuny (Albert) Le nombre duel en Grec. 10” x 64”. 
Pp. 516. Paris, Libraire C. Klincksieck. 1906. 
Fr. 15. 

De la a (Raoul) Particularités linguistiques 
des noms subjectifs (parties du corps, armes et 
outils, animaux domestiques, noms propres, pro- 
noms). 74”x 5". Pp. 222. Paris, Leroux. 1906. 
Fr. 6. 

Donaldson (James) Woman: her position and in- 
fluence in Ancient Greece and Rome, and among 
the early Christians, by J. D., M.A., LL.D. 
8” x 53”. Pp. vit278. London, Longmans, Green 
and Co. 1907. Cloth, 55. net. 

Felsch (Wilhelm) Quibus artificiis adhibitis poetae 
tragici Graeci unitates illas et temporis et loci 
observaverint, exposuit Guilelmus Felsch. (Arves- 
lauer Philologische Abhandlungen, heraus. von 
Richard Forster. Band IX. Heft 4.) 94” x64”. 
Pp. 84. Breslau, M. and H. Marcus. 1907. M. 3. 

Gaffiot (Félix) Ecqui fuerit ‘Si particulae in inter- 
rogando latine usus disputavit F. G. 10”x 64”. 
Pp. 52. Paris, Libraire C. Klincksieck. 1904. 
Fr. 3.50. 

—— Le Subjonctif de Subordination en Latin. i. 
Propositions relatives; ii. Conjonction Cum. 

Pp. 222. Paris, Libraire C. Klinck- 


160, 
Paris, Libraire C. Klincksieck. 


George (H.), see Tebertus. 

Grote (George) A History of Greece from the time 
of Solon to 403 B.c-, by G. G., condensed and 
edited with notes and appendices by J. M. Mitchell, 
B.A. (Oxon.), and M. O. B. Caspari, M.A. (Oxon.). 
of” x 52”. Pp. xxvi+812. London, George Rout- 
ledge & Sons. 1907. Cloth, 5s. net. 

Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenchaft, see 
Schanz (Martin). 


Hegemonius Acta Archelai herausgegeben von 
Charles Henry Beeson. (Die griechischen Christ- 
lichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte, 
Band 16.) 10”x 63. Pp. lvi+134. Leipzig, J. 
C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 1906. M. 16.50. 

Krumbacher (Karl) Ein Serbisch-Byzantinischer 
Verlobungsrang. (Separat-Abdruck aus den Sits- 
ungsberichten der philosophilol. und der histor. 
Klasse der Kgl. Bayer. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften. 1906. Heft III.) 9”x 52”. Pp. 421-452, 
mit einer Tafel. Miinchen, J. Roth. 1906. 
Pf. 60. 

Lowe (W. D.), see Lucretius. 

Lucretius. T. Lucreti Cari de rerum natura. A 
selection from the fifth book (783-1457), edited 
with introd., analyses, and notes by W. D. Lowe, 
M.A. 72”x5". Pp. 68. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 1907. Cloth, 2s. 

Mitchell (J. M.), see Grote (G.). 

Pelagius, see Souter (A.). 
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les panégyristes, Ausone, le Querolus, Rutilius 
Namatianus. Pp. iv+322. Paris, 
Leroux. Fr, 7.50. 
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bis zum Gesetzgebungswerk des Kaisers Justinian. 
Theil I. Hialfte 1. Von den Anfangen der 
Litteratur bis zum Ausgang des Bundesgenossen- 
kriegs. 3rd edition with Index. (Miiller’s Hand- 
buch.) 10" x 62”. Pp. xii+362. Miinchen, C. H. 
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Souter (Alexander) The Commentary of Pelagius: 
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restoration, by A. S., D.Litt. (From the Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy. Vol. 11.) 6". 
Pp. 31. London, Henry Frowde. 1907. 15. 6d. net. 
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—— De Institutis Reipublicae Atheniensium post 
Aristotelis aetatem commutatis. 114” x94”. Hel- 
singfors. 1906. 

Sylla (F.) Qua ratione poetae veteres Romani in 
hexametro sensus initium collocaverint (Degree 
Dissertation). 9”x6". Pp. 78. Breslau, Grass, 
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Tiberi Claudi Donati ad Tiberium Claudium Maxi- 
mum Donatianum filium suum Interpretationes 
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II. Aeneidos libri vii-xii. (B7b/ Script. Gr. et 
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B. G. Teubner. 1906. M. 12. 

Vittorino da Feltre, see Woodward (W. H.). 

Woodward (William Harrison) Studies in Education 
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(Contributions to the History of Education. II.) 
5”. Pp. xx+336. Cambridge, University 
Press. 1906. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
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